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MARYLAND’S RECORD 


By MILLARD E. TYDINGS, United States Senator from Maryland 


(Twenty-eighth in a series of Guest Editorials written especially for PATHFINDER by prominent Americans.) 


HEN, following Pearl Harbor, the 

grim realities of an all-out, war 
were embraced by the Government 
and the people of the United States, it 
was natural for each member of Con- 
gress to think of the contribution 
which his State would make looking 
to eventual victory. 

As the first shock of enemy attack 
diminished, one’s thoughts flew back 
over the years and, in kaleidoscopic 
fashion, remembered other stern and 
historic vicissitudes in the life of his 
state and, of our country. To Mary- 
land early settlers came to give ex- 
pression to a long dreamed of hope of 
mankind—the right to worship God ac- 
cording to the dictates of one’s con- 
science. Religious freedom prior to 
that date did not exist in any com- 
munity. The preceding centuries had 
been but a tale of persecution and in- 
tolerance of one religious group by 
another but here in the province of 
Maryland Lord Baltimore and his fol- 
lowers established one place where 
the thoughts and conscience of men 
would be free from the wrongs of the 
Old World. What Lord Baltimore 
came to these shores to secure was 
finally won by all the Colonists and 
soon became a national right of the 
new United States of America, as re- 
ligious freedom was guaranteed in the 
First Article of the Bill of Rights. 

Next came the hard struggles of the 
early Colonists to conquer ah untamed 
land and bend it to civilized uses. 
Following this period many Mary- 
landers fought in the Revolution, and 
at Long Island Washington said of the 
Maryland Line: “Great God! what 
brave fellows I must this day !ose,” 
as Maryland’s sons in a rear guard ac- 
tion died at their post to permil 
Washington to extricate the Continen- 
tal Army from disaster 

In the War of 1812 the soil of Mary- 
land was the scene of much of the 
conflict. The British invaders met 
sturdy resistance along the Chesapeake 
and were repulsed in their attack on 
Fort McHenry when Francis Scott Key, 
a Marylander, penned the immortal 
lines of what is now our National An- 
them: “The Star Spangled Banner.” 

Then it was Stephen Decatur, a 
Marylander, in the war with Tripoli, 
who sailed into the enemy port to re- 
capture his ship and end the tyranny 
of the Barbary pirates. 

The War between the States came 
next and what state suffered more than 
Maryland in that long struggle. Lying 
between the North and the South, it 
was a common thing for families to 
divide and fight jin opposing forces. 
Often brothers fought each other in 
the same engagement as soldiers in op- 
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+ ENIOR Senator from Maryland, 
“ has had a notable legal, mili- 
tary and political career. Born at 
Havre de Grace, Md., on April 6, 
1890, he graduated from the Univ- 
ersity of Maryland in mechanical 
engineering, then studied law. In 
the World War he rose from enlist-. 
ed man to lieutenant colonel, win- 
ning the Distinguished Service 
Medal and Cross. From the Mary- 
land House of Delegates he “grad- 
uated” to Congress, and was elected 
United States Senator in 1926 and 
subsequently. 


posing armies, While again no small 
part of the fighting took place on 
Maryland soil. Indeed, at Antietam, 
Maryland, more men were killed and 
wounded in that single engagement in 
proportion to the numbers engaged 
than in any other battle of the Civil 
War. Here Maryland units fought 
against Maryland units. 

When the war with Spain came it 
was Winfield Scott Schley, a Maryland- 
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er, at the head of the American Fi: 
who sank the forces of Admiral ( 
vera at Santiago. 

The World War is yet fresh in 
minds. It is a part of the living 
tory of this géneration, as this xg 
eration again embraces the hazards 
another world armed conflict. 

These pages from the events of ) 
teryear recall vividly that our cou 
did not just happen to be, that its pe: 
and prosperity, its greatness, its un 
its opportunities and its instituti 
exist only because stout hearts w: 
always ready in any emergency 
meet the trials of other days. The : 
call of Maryland men and women \ 
have served valiantly and well in 
struggles of our nation is a long « 
beginning with the Lords Baltim. 
through Charles Carroll of Carrollt: 
John Hanson and multitudes of othe 

We are now engaged in anot! 
great conflict—the war with Jap 
Germany and Italy. As we enter i 
struggle we know we shall measur 
to our heritage. We know there « 
only be one end—Victory. The Ma 
land of today will more than do 
part to achieve this end. The sh 
yards at Baltimore and along 
Chesapeake Bay are building and 
pairing war craft and merchant \ 
sels by the score. The 30,000 « 
ployees at the Bethlehem Steel (: 
pany at Sparrows Point are fashioning 
steel for defense and offense to m: 
the test of the great days ahead. 
the Glenn L. Martin Airplane Plant } 
outside of Baltimore 40,000 workmen 
are building the combat planes whi 
ere long will be in the forefront of t 
conflict. Another large airplane f: 
tory at Hagerstown, the government 
activities at the Aberdeen Proving 
Ground and Edgewood Arsenal, 
Camp Holabird, Fort George Mead: 
the Naval Powder Factory at Indi 
Head, the torpedo testing ranges in S 
Mary’s County, the U. S. Naval Acad 
emy, are but parts of the effort—t 
prodigious effort which the people 
the State of Maryland are making 
make victory quick and sure. Th: 
sands of them are in military servi 

So, as we look back over the yea! 
review our present preparation and ¢! 
forts, we can face the future with : 
preme confidence. We know tl! 
when the smoke of battle is clearcd 
away, when the end comes, the Si: 
of Maryland will have again done | 
part by our eommon country, h: 
added another chapter among |! 
honored pages of the greatness that 
the United States of America. 


—_— 


PATHFINDER’S editors direct at- | 
tention to the third in the series. | 
tation on Maryland, Pages 10, 
and 12, 


| “Roll Call of the States,” a presen 
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CHINA— 


Our Eastern Ally is a 


‘HINA, the greatest nation in the 
world in respect to man power, 
has never sought to subjugate other 
nations, has always been the friend of 
America and is now our ally in the 
biggest of all wars. We formerly 
helped a persecuted China. Now Amer- 
icans and Chinese are fighting side by 
side against a common enemy. A very 
pertinent question right now is, What 
sort of ally have we in China? 

This World War might be said to 
have started in China some four years 
ago. With the mighty upheavals in the 
West, China’s fight is almost forgotten. 
The so-called “Chinese incident” was 
generally dismissed with the phrase, 
“The Japs have bogged down in 
China.” The war there was consider- 
ed a stalemate. 

But that war has cost Japan some 
§5,000,000,000 and countless lives. To 
show for this outlay they contro] the 
Chinese coastal cities, lowlands and 
rivers—little more than an _ outer 
fringe—and have set up a puppet gov- 
ernment at Nanking. But the war is 
still raging along a 2,000-mile front, 
where about 1,000,000 Japanese sol- 
diers are faced by 3,000,000 Chinese 
regulars, some 300 odd divisions. The 
enemy lines run roughly parallel and 
are usually a mile or two apart. But 
behind the Japanese lines are other 
Chinese soldiers—guerrilla warriors. 
These are estimated as high as half a 
million, and they are deadly. 

There are, generally speaking, three 
fronts to this huge battlefield. The 
northern front is in the great elbow of 
the Yellow River; the central front is 
across the Yangtze, on which is lo- 
cated Chungking, the capital, and the 
southern front protects the Burma 
Road, China’s life line. There are a 
quarter of a million men each on the 
first two fronts. There are three arm- 
ies protecting the Burma Road. The 
Chinese armies are based on the moun- 
tains, in difficult terrain. And to pro- 
tect themselves from the Japanese 
artillery (of which they have almost 
none) they are well dug in and en- 
trenched. 

Besides the strength of numbers, 
the Chinese forces have the strength of 
unity—something that looked impos- 
sible before the war. Credit is largely 
due to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, 
who is not only the head of the army, 
but also of the state. As head of the 
Whampoa Military Academy, he train- 
ed many of his young generals, who 
revere him. For general administra- 


tion, supply and the like, there is a 


Big, Tough Fighter 


National Military Council, but Chiang 
is President of it, and does not let it 
hamper him in managing the army. 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek has 
devoted his life to military affairs. 
Born in the little southern port of 
Ningpo, he left it to attend a Chinese 
military school. He next went to the 
Imperial Cadet School at Tokyo, but 
hurried back to start fighting for a 
Chinese repub- 
lic in 1911. 
Later he went 
to Moscow to 
study war and 
propaganda. He 
organized '_ the 
first modern 
army in China, 


and for 13 
years he sup- 
pressed war 


lords and Com- 
munists along a 
2,000 - mile bat- 
tle front. 

In 1927, when 
top man in 
China, Chiang 
married Mei- 
ling, youngest 
of three sisters 
in the great 
Soong family, 
all Christians 
and educated in 
the United 
States. One of 
the sisters mar- 
ried Sun Yat- 
sen, “Father of the Republic,” and 
another H. H. Kung, Minister of 
Finance. Mme. Chiang, a graduate 
of Wellesley, not only converted her 
husband to Christianity, but with 
him, in 1934, started the New Life 
Movement, through which Christian 
virtues were inculcated among the 
Chinese in the native tongue. Mme. 
Chiang is also a Red Cross leader, 
China’s censor, Secretary-General of 
the Chinese air force, and sits in at 
important state conferences. Her 
brother, T. V. Soong, also educated in 
America, is now Chinese Foreign Min- 
ister. In Washington, he is working 
on grand strategy with Dr. Hu Shih, 
China’s greatest scholar and Ambas- 
sador here, in conjunction with lead- 
ers of the other Allied powers. 

The leading, or senior generals, who 
are in charge of the six war areas,-are, 
for the most part, former “war lords,” 
some trained in Japan and others in 
China by German or Japanese teach- 
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ers. But most of the field generals 
were trained at Whampoa. 

The hundreds of thousands of guer- 
rillas behind the Jap lines in the 
Northeast are mostly Communists, and 
they are accounted the most enterpris- 
ing and daring of all Chinese soldiers. 
Some of them are organized in divi- 
sions, but most of them are merely 
humble coolies by day and fierce and 
daring fighters by night. They strike 
in the dark; they raid lines of com- 
munications, they cut off small parties 
of Japanese and destroy outposts. The 
invaders are obliged to use a large part 
of their forces to protect their lines. 
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Soong (left) and Hu Shih Conferred in Washington 


The constant assault on them, and on 
the vulnerable outposts, wears on the 
invaders’ nerves and saps their morale. 

After four years of war and the loss 
of 2,000,000 lives, the Chinese have de- 
veloped skill and a fighting spirit, and 
a feeling of confidence. They have 
been holding the Japanese with rifles 
and machine-guns (they claim to have 
won 48 out of 68 battles in 1940), and 
when they are furnished with planes 
and artillery, which are now arriving, 
they believe they can finish off all the 
Japs in China, 

The Chinese attitude was well illus- 
trated at the recent attack on the im- 
portant city of Changsha, capital of 
Hunan Province. “We welcome the 
Japanese drive,” declared the Chinese 
leaders. “It enables us to dissipate the 
enemy’s strength. Both sides must 
suffer, but the Japanese are at a dis- 
advantage. They cannot afford to lose 
as much man power as China.” They 
exulted of killing more than 50,000 
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Japs. They did not mention their own 
losses. The Chinese are lavish with 
their man power. 

It is no wonder that Chiang Kai- 
shek has been given recognition and 
high rank in the new United Nations’ 
front against the Axis powers. He has 
the supreme command of all the land 
and air anti-Axis forces not only in 


China but in Thailand and Indo-China. 


The American and British officers 
who go to Chungking to plan with the 
Chinese Generalissimo are in for a 
lively time. That Chinese capital, 1,500 
miles up the Yangtze, is the most 
bombed spot on earth. It has been 
bombed for two years, and one-third 
of the houses have been destroyed. 

This capital is built on a sandstone 
ridge, and enough caves and tunnels 
have been dug deep underground to 
accommodate not only the whole 450,- 
000 population, but all automobiles 
and office files. 

Chinese soldiers, ill-equipped, are 
tough, unemotional, and they can live 
on a dollar a month. The officers, on 
the other hand, are pretty well train- 
ed. There are nine branches of the 
Central Military Academy—offspring 
of Chiang Kai-shek’s Whampoa mili- 
tary school—which are now training 
50,000 new officers. Both men and offi- 
cers have learned to fight by practice. 

Now, as a full partner with the 
United States and Britain, China hopes 
and expects to get more of the modern 
weapons and the scientific aid she 
needs. Which brings up the subject 
of the Burma Road—the highest, most 
dangerous, most beautiful, and now 
perhaps the most important road in 
the world. It is a slender thread 726 
miles long over almost unbelievable 
country; rising to 7,500 feet and dip- 
ping into fever-ridden low valleys, 
skirting chasms, crossing 300 bridges. 
It is China’s only line of communica- 
tion with the non-hostile world—and 
now very vital to all her allies. 

Some 3,000 American-made trucks 
are pushing ahead night and day be- 
tween Lashio and Kunming, the two 
terminals, and under American super- 
vision, they claim to have carried as 
much as 15,000 tons of goods a month. 
An ultimate goal of 30,000 tons is 
hoped for. American fliers with more 
than 100 pursuit planes are now de- 
fending the road from Jap bombers— 
and their efficiency has already elic- 
ited expressions of delight from Gen. 


. Chiang Kai-shek. 


Some experts hold that it is more im- 
portant to prevent China from being 
cut off than to save the Medittrranean. 
The critical area of the war, it has 
been said, is where the Pacific and In- 
dian Oceans meet. 

Japan has aided the Allies in one 
way. By her severity and barbarity 
she has stirred and unified the Chinese 
as they never were before. They fight 
to the death; very few prisoners are 
taken. Too late did Jap leaders decide 
to proclaim themselves leaders of all 
the Asiatic peoples against the white 
race. The Chinese know who is their 
worst enemy, and who their friends. 
(Our cover picture shows Generalissimo 
and Mme. Chiang.) 
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THE NATIONAL FRONT 





President: United Nations 


The long conference between Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill and their staffs of experts 
reached fruition in the creation of the 
“United Nations” and the setting up of 
unified fronts in the fields of strategy, 
war and supply. 

The 26 anti-Axis governments con- 
stituting the United Nations pledged 
themselves “to employ their full re- 
sources, military or economic, against 
the members of the Tripartite pact and 
its adherents,” to cooperate with each 
other and “not to make a separate 
armistice or peace with the, enemies.” 
The signing governments indorsed the 
“Atlantic Charter” proclaimed by 
lioosevelt and Churchill at their sea 
meeting last August, and agreed to “de- 
fend life, liberty, independence and re- 
ligious freedom .. . in their own as 
well as in other lands.” 

Following are, in the order of sig- 
nature, the names of the countries sub- 
scribed to the “Declaration by United 
Nations”: 

The United States of America, The 
United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, The Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, China, 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Domini- 
can Republic, El Salvador, Greece, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, India, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Po- 
land, South Africa, Yugoslavia. 


These nations declared themselves 
“now engaged in a common struggle 
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45,000 







20,000 


6,000,000 


DEADWEIGHT TONS 


The President’s Production Schedule for 


against savage and brutal forces seek- 
ing to subjugate the world,” and in- 
vited other nations to adhere to the 
declaration. That invitation was be- 
lieved to be aimed at the Free French, 
who are receiving lease-lend aid, but 
who confused matters by seizing the 
islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon. 
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Victory over the Axis 








Other developments in the Pr 
ident’s week included the following 

e “I want no censorship of the : 
lion picture,” declared the Presid« 
“it is one of our most effective m« 
of informing and entertaining our « 
izens.” 

e The President struck a blow ; 
loyal aliens. He called it “stupid ; 
unjust” to discharge workers beca\ 
they are aliens, “or even foreign-b 
citizens,” 

e In order to give the Supply Pri 
ities and Allocations Board good fin 
cia] advice, the President made Je: 
H. Jones, Federal Loan Administrat 
a member. Jones, also Secretary 
Commerce, was already a membe; 
numerous Government boards 
agencies, 

e By proclamation, the Presid 
set Feb. 16 as the date for the res 
tration for military service of all n 
between 20 and 44, inclusive, (ex« 
those who have already registered) 
the United States, Hawaii, Alaska : 
Puerto Rico. A later date will be 
for other registrants. ‘ 

e The new head of the Naval Ac 
emy at Annapolis, Capt. John R. Be 
dall, was elevated to that posit 
from the post of naval aide to t 
President. His nomination to be r‘ 
admiral is before the Senate. 


= 
“State of the Nation” 


President Roosevelt’s annual repo! 


to Congress on the state of the nati 
made in person, was a grim fighti 
speech 
voted enti! 
ly to thew: 
He review 
its begi 
ning: 
pressed 
terminati 
in its pros 
cution, a! 
comple 
confidenc: 
the outco! 
Admitti 
that we h: 
suffered 
feats, 
may expt 
further = s: 
backs, t 
President « 
clared_ th 
like the Li 
doners, “" 
can take 
And what 
more, we can’ give it back—and ° 
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The Washington Post 


will give it back—with compou! 


interest.” Referring to the recent 


formed United Nations, he declar« 
“Gone forever are the days wh 
the aggressors could attack and « 
stroy their victims one by one wit 
Assuran 


out unity of resistance.” 
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was given that the “Stars and Stripes 
will fly again over Wake and Guam; 
ind that the brave people of the Phil- 
ppines will be rid of Japanese im- 
perialism.” ° 

The President revealed that under 
the broad strategy of the United Na- 
tions, American armed forces “will 
operate at many points in the Far East 

. will be on adl the oceans ,.. and 
will take stations in the British Isles.” 
“We shall carry the attack against the 
enemy,” he declared; “we shall hit him 
and hit him again wherever and when- 
ever we can reach him. We are deter- 
mined not only to win the war, but 
also to maintain the security of the 
peace which will follow.” 

Declaring that the superiority of the 
United Nations in munitions and ships 
must be “so overwhelming that the 
Axis nations can never hope to catch 
up with it,” the President named pro- 
duction goals that made Congress and 
the nation gasp. They were: 

Planes, 60,000 in 1942 (including 
45,000 combat planes) ; 125,000 in 1943. 
Tanks, 45,000 in 1942; 75,000 in 1943. 
Anti-aircraft guns, 20,000 in- 1942; 
35,000 in 1943. Merchant ships, 8,000,- 
000 dead-weight tons in 1942 (as com- 
pared with 1,100,000 tons in 1941); 10,- 
000,000 tons in 1943. 

“These figures and similar figures 
for a multitude of other implements of 
war,” declared the President, “will 
give the Japanese and Nazis a little 
idea of just what they accomplished in 
the attack on Pearl Harbor.” 

“Let no man say it cannot be done,” 
exclaimed the President. “It must be 
done—and we have undertaken to do 


~ ag 
PS 
Congress: Biggest Budget 


The young war Congress of 1942 has 
already hung up a world record. It has 
received the biggest budget ever pre- 
sented to a legislative body in all his- 
tory. “It is the budget of a nation at 
war in a world at war,” the President 
explained, as he recommended for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, the spend- 
ing of 59 billion dollars and the raising 
of seven billions by new taxes. The as- 
tronomical budget figures had been 
worked out, under the President’s di- 
rection, by Budget Director Harold D. 
Smith. 

The following table sets forth the 
budget figures for spending and taxes, 
in brief outline and round figures: 











Spending 
For War ......-; $52,786,186,000 
Non-war 6,141,806,300 
Total $58,927,992,300 
Taxes 


Old taxes - 
New general taxes 
New Social Security 


$17.852.000,000 
7.000,000.000 





ME Gece ettac Soude an 2.000.000.000 
Total $26,852,000,000 
Estimated deficit. $35,000,000,000 
Debt $110,421,000,000 


The coming of the budget found the 


tools. 
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Budget Director Smith Figured Busily 


Senate farm bloc seeking to nullify 
price control of farm products by giv- 
ing the Secretary of Agriculture veto 
power over any farm price ceiling. 
The Senate voted the President au- 
thority to proclaim daylight saving, 
but House committees favored setting 
clocks ahead by statute, as in the last 
war. Another disagreement between 
the two Houses concerned the Office of 
Civilian Defense. The Senate voted 
unlimited funds for'the OCD under the 
administration of Mayor La Guardia, 
of New York. But the House voted 
$100,000,000, to be administered by the 
War Department. 


War Work: Conversion 


The program of stepping up military 
production from 15 per cent to more 
than 50 per cent of the Nation’s capac- 
ity put emphasis on conversion of 
plants from civilian goods to war ma- 
terial. It also involved a greater spread 
of war work to small concerns, and 
the finding and development of more 
skilled labor. 

Progress has seemed slow because 
so much effort was expended in build- 
ing new plants. In 1941, $4,000,000,000 
was spent in expanding facilities, Fur- 
ther billions will be required in 1942. 
And what about more labor? It has 
been estimated that up to 18 workers 
are needed to keep one soldier at the 
front, and since there are 3,500,000 
workers in war industries and 2,100,- 
000 in the armed forces, a problem 
arises. The whole number of employ- 
ed persons, including the armed forces 
and 9,500,000 farmers, has been put at 
52,000,000, and a large part of these 
must serve industries, transportation, 
mining, public utilities and the like. 
Longer hours and use of older men, 
and even women, have been suggested. 

The first big conversion was under- 
taken with the nation’s automobile 
plants, which are credited with hav- 
ing up to 60 per cent of all machine 
Auto makers were told to pro- 





duce five or six billion dollars of war 
material in the next 12 months, in ad- 
dition to-the four billions of contracts 
they already have. To speed them up 
they were told that all auto making 
must stop on Jan. 31, when a total of 
204,848 cars will have been produced 
for the month, about half the number 
produced last January. The supply al- 
ready in dealers’ hands was placed at 
450,000. Further sales of new cars and 
trucks to the public were forbidden, 
preparatory to a rationing system, as 
in the case of new'tires. Price Admin- 
istrator Henderson warned that the 
Government may have to resort to 
commandeering autos from citizens. 

Manufacturers, laborers and Gov- 
ernment officials got together to work 
out a system of conversion, of pooling 
resources and of subcontracting. A 10- 
man industry-labor conversion com- 
mittee was proposed, but leading man- 
ufacturers balked at giving union la- 
bor practically an equal woice in dis- 
posing of the automobile industry for 
the duration of the war. They held 
that management only could solve the 
complicated problems arising, A com- 
promise was reached by which the 
committee would act only in an ad- 
visory capacity, to “recommend” on 
policy. The OPM, in the meantime, 
prepared to go ahead with the con- 
version of other industries to mili- 
tary production, and expansion of all 
types of training for workers, 


Ea 


Americana— 


Hard Luck: Lewis White of Kansas 
City lost a $20 bill in a storm sewer. 
He went in after it. Firemen pulled 
him out. Police booked him for de- 
stroying public property because the 
sewer cover was broken in the rescue. 
And he never did find the twenty! 


Bird Lovers: A duck apparently 
frozen in the ice on Lake Michigan 
brought Peter Peppa and John West of 
Chicago to the rescue. Their boat 
capsized, and a second rescue set out 
to rescue the men and the duck. The 
duck flew away. 

Dog Lover: A sailor, his girl, and her 
dog were walking along the New York 
river front. The dog fell in the river; 
the sailor went in after it. Rescuers 
saved Sailor Peter Bykowski, 19, but 
the dog had slipped from his arms. 


Jumbo: Billy French, six, of Cleve- 
land, offered the President his pony 
Jumbo as his contribution to the war. 
The President declined, so Billy sells 
rides on Jumbo for a penny and buys 
defense stamps. 


* * . 


Doughboys: Mrs. Harry Faeth of 
Kansas City lost two diamond rings 
while stirring up a batch of cookies 
for men in the service. Soldiers who 
crack their teeth on cookie donations 
should notify Mrs. Faeth. 
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Pacific: New Backfield 


As the United Nations signed up to- 
gether for the duration in Washing- 
ton, the Second World War got its 
first united command. _It covered the 
southwest Pacific area. The new back- 
field to run the team of American, 
British, Dutch and Dominion forces in 
that area, as announced in Washing- 
ton, was: Gen. Sir Archibald P. Wavell, 
British commander in chief for India, 
supreme commander; Maj. Gen. George 
H. Brett, chief of the U. S. Army Air 
Corps, deputy supreme commander; 
Gen. Sir Henry Pownall, commander 
in Malaya, chief of staff to Gen. Wa- 
vell: Admiral Thomas C. Hart, chiet 
of the U. S. Asiatic Fleet, commander 
of United Nation naval forces. 

At the same time President Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister Churchill 
added that Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek “has accepted the Supreme Com- 
mand over all land and air forces of 
the United Nations which are now or 
may in the future be operating in the 
China theater, including initially such 
portions of Indo-China and Thailand 
as may become available to the troops 
of the United Nations.” With Chinese 
troops pouring into British Burma, this 
may mean that Chiang may soon di- 
rect an Allied thrust into Thailand to 
cut off Japanese troops in the Malayan 
peninsula. British and American offi- 
cers will be on the Generalissimo’s 
staff. 

Wavell, who first won Libya with 
a comparative handful of troops then 
lost it, and Greece and Crete because he 
lacked enough men, guns and planes, 
will be backed up this time by a noted 
supply oflicer. Maj. Gen. Brett, 56, 
who graduated from Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute in 1909, served a year in 
the Philippine Scouts, then took up 
aviation in 1915, was chief of the ma- 
terial division at the supply head- 
quarters of the Air Service in France 
in 1917. He succeeded Maj. Gen. Henry 
H. Arnold as Chief of the Air Corps 
when Arnold became Deputy Chief of 
Staff of the Army in 1941. Last Sep- 
tember Gen. Brett was sent to Egypt 
to untangle the supply problem there; 
flying the Mediterranean, he became 
the first American general to be fired 
on by the Germans. Though his job 
will be largely supply, it is empha- 
sized that he will act as supreme com- 
mander whenever Wavell is absent. 

a 


. . . Stand in Batan 

The Japanese hoped to take Manila 
on New Year’s Day; they expected to 
take it Jan. 10; they took it Jan. 2. 
The fall of that open, undefended 
capital might have been delayed had 
not General Douglas MacArthur out- 
‘smarted the Japs by saving his stra- 
tegically important army rather than 
the sentimentally. valuable but stra- 
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Brett: Supplies for the United Command 


tegically unimportant city. When the 
Japanese driving from north and south 
closed their trap northeast of Manila 
on what they thought would be a size- 
ab}e portion of MacArthur’s army, the 
army wasn’t there. MacArthur had 
smartly united his separate forces and 
had withdrawn them into the Batan 
peninsula, 

Batan, which forms the northern 
shoreline of Manila Bay, hangs out 
from Luzon like an appendix. And a 
very sore appendix MacArthur can 
make it for the Japs. Its land ap- 
proaches are guarded by swamps and 
hills. Its rear is solidly anchored on 
Corregidor Island which guards Ma- 
nila Bay and prevents Jap use of the 
harbor so long as that Far Eastern 
Gibraltar holds out. Time and time 
again Jap bombers blasted it, but 
Corregidor’s defenders fought back, 
getting four Jap planes one day, four 
the next, and so on. MacArthur’s men 
in Batan gave the Japs plenty of 
trouble, killing 700 in one skirmish. 
Experts believe that if MacArthur 
holds Batan a few weeks or months he 
can gum up Jap strategy in the Pacific 
long enough for American reinforce- 
ments to stem the tide. 

Just what those reinforcements can 
do was illustrated by a flight of Army 
bombers, perhaps based in the Dutch 
East Indies. Smashing at a fleet of one 
Jap battleship, five cruisers, six de- 
stroyers, 12 transports and 12 subs off 
Mindoro Island, the bombers sunk one 
destroyer for sure and perhaps more, 
hit the battleship squarely three times 
and caused “extensive damage.” 





.. « Heron’s Hero 


Waddling along somewhere in Far 
Eastern waters, the 840-ton seaplane 
tender Heron, commanded by 33-year- 
old Lieut. William L. Kabler, was sud- 
denly attacked by 15 Jap bombers. One 


ne 


PATHFINDER 


bomb hit the little ship squarely. But 
the Heron fought back, downing a! 
least one Jap plane and _ injuring 
others. For seven hours she fought. 
then nosed triumphantly into a safe 
port. In San Francisco, happy Mrs. 
Kabler, with 10-year-old daughter Viv 
Sian, took the news like a good Nav, 
wife. In hometown Roanoke, Va., old 
teachers recalled Lieut Kabler as the 
coolest boy they had ever known. The 
Navy Dept. gave Lieut. Kabler a Navy 
Cross, promoted him to Lieut. Com- 
mander, raised him 20 places in grade. 
Americans hailed a new hero. 





. » » Hold Singapore 

The Dutch East Indies, the Presi- 
dent’s “indomitable Dutch,” though 
miffed at getting no place on the Paci- 
fic supreme command, were pleased 
when General Wavell announced that 
he would set up his headquarters at 
Batavia, Java. The Dutch have always 
maintained that the Indies would not 
be hard to hold with an adequate 
force. Reports from Java indicated 
that American warships are already 
operating with the Dutch fleet; Amer- 
ican bombers may already be based 
there. 

Though the Indies and Australia 
may offer strategic last stand posi- 
lions, the United Nations seem deter- 
mined to hold Singapore, great bas- 
tion in the southwestern Pacific. But 
in the first month of war it has been 
all retreat in the Malay area. As the 
month ended, the Japs had taken a 
firm hold on Kuantun, on Malaya’s 
east coast, only 190 miles and one 
hour’s bomber flight from Singapore 
itself. On the west coast, the Japs had 
effected landings in the Kuala Selan- 
gor area, 240 miles from Singapore. A 
few weeks ago Gen. Sir Henry Pow- 
nall said “important help” was com- 
ing to Malaya. He gave evidence of it 
by launching Britain’s first major Ma- 
layan counter-offensive at Kuala Se- 
langor, above the strategic railhead of 
Kuala Lumpur. 

The Chinese, who had mangled the 
Japs at Changsha (see page 3), were 
reported to have sent reinforcements 
into Malaya, and had sent them into 
Burma. From Burma a flank attack 
may be launched into Thailand. And 
in Burma, combined forces of the 
RAF and American volunteers in the 
Chinese air force were giving Jap air- 
men severe drubbings. These volun- 
teers, perhaps the only mercenaries in 
this war, are U. S. airmen (resigned), 
“smuggled” into China months ago. 
The Chinese, who pay them $600 a 
month, count them worth their weight 
in gold, would kick at returning them 
to the U.S. 


... Africa: Bardia Back 


When Gen. Wavell swept through 
Libya with his Imperial Army of the 
Nile, he did not have enough men or 
material to consolidate the territory he 
took, except at Tobruk. But when 
Gen. Sir Claude Auchinleck sent his 
8th Army over the same route it was 
andifferent story. While his advance 
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guards harried and slashed Gen. Erwin 

iommel’s remaining troops around 
Agedabia on the Gulf of Sidra, the 
British were cleaning up and occupy- 
ing Axis positions they had by-passed 
earlier in the campaign. 

Cracking through the defenses of 
Bardia, near the Egyptian-Libyan bor- 
der, South African and Polish troops 
took 7,500 Axis prisoners and released 
{200 Allied prisoners. After his men 
had pierced the defenses and had 
taken 600 prisoners, the Axis garrison 
sent envoys to Maj. Gen. Pierre de 
Villiers, requesting terms. He demand- 
ed to see the commanding officer; Maj. 
Gen. Schmidt, chief administrative of- 
licer of the “Panzer Gruppe Afrika.” 
Villiers then required and received an 
unconditional surrender. Maj. Gen. 
Schmidt thus became the first German 
general to surrender a force to the 
British. From the capture of Bardia 
the 8th Army next turned to wiping 
uit the last Axis strongholds in the 
fortified Solum and Halfaya (“Hell- 
lire”) Pass area. 

Meantime, at Agedabia heavy rains 
prevented much beyond action by 
planes and mobile patrols, but these 
ere harassing the remnants of Gen. 
Rommel’s army day and night. Some 
described the action as “a race for 
supplies,” with the British trying to 
get enough material to the front to cut 
off and wipe out the Axis forces be- 
fore Gen, Rommel could either retire 
receive reinforcements. Many Brit- 
ons expected that if the Axis troops 
could retreat through western Libya 
they might take up positions behind 
strong French lines built in Tunisia 
early in the war. 

Ee ———E 


.. . Russia: Still Forward 


(The Russian counter - offensive, 
which, at some points, has driven the 
Germans back 100 miles and at others 
only 10 or so, was still grinding for- 
ward during the new year. Where 
German lines once lapped out boldly 
to encircle Russian cities and troops, 
a map of the Russian advance would 
have to show lines scalloped to‘enclose 
German armies. 

In the Crimea, Marshal Timoshen- 
ko’s troops, which made landings at 
kereh, now had the whole eastern 
Kerch peninsula under control. With 
: total of six landings in Crimea, one 
| Eupatoria, on the west coast north 
' Sevastopol, the Russians threatened 

recapture the entire isthmus. 

In the Ukraine, Marshal Timoshen- 
ko had thrown a loop around Kharkov, 
ind a heavy Red attack was mounted 
(o attempt recapture of that important 
industrial city. 

Southwest of Moscow, a Russian 
bulge which had taken Bielev and 
Kazelsk could thrust southwest to Bry- 

sk or northwest to Smolensk. It 
was in this region that they made their 
early gains in the counter-offensive by 
smashing back the tank armies of leg- 
endary Col. Gen. Heinz Guderain, who 
broke the French armies by flanking the 
Maginot Line at Sedan. Meanwhile, 
northwest of Moscow, Russian armies 


driving up the Volga valley to Rzhev 
may have pocketed 100,000 German 
troops shivering at Mozhaisk, where 
they made their closest approach to 
Moscow. There was little news from 
Leningrad, where the Russians’ at- 
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Guderain’s Armies Were Smashed 


tacks continue. In five days after New 
Year’s the Russians claimed to have 
retaken 572 villages and killed 10,000 
Germans on the Western front. 

Meantime, to clear their northern 
supply route, the Russians had begun 
a major counter-offensive against the 
Finns, who admitted their lines were 
pierced in places. Sentiment for peace 
was reported growing among the 
Finns, 





... France: On Edge 


Like a tired wrestler who is on his 
back but squirming, old Marshal Pe- 
tain of France refuses to let Hitler 
pin his shoulders to the mat. The prize 
Hitler expects for winning the last fall 
is control of the French fleet and of 
French bases in North Africa, But last 
week cries of rage from the pro-Nazi 
Paris press indicated that, despite 
strangle-holds and hammer locks, Hit- 
ler had been unable to force Petain 
into complete submission. 

The latest Berlin-Vichy crisis arose 
when collaborator Yves Paringaux, 
chief aid to the Minister of the Inter- 
ior, whose job it was to suppress anti- 
German terrorism, was found mangled, 
broken and dead on a railroad track. 
Berlin growled that “the average 
Frenchman... is completely opposed 
to the present handling of affairs in 
his country.” The Paris press, bell- 
wethered by such pro-Nazis as Marcel 
Deat, howled that U. S. Ambassador 
William D. Leahy, who has urged Pe- 
tain not to give in, was a “Mephis- 
topheles” luring Vichy to perdition. 
One important newspaper warned that 
the Germans might be forced by Amer- 
ican machinations to seize North Af- 
rica. Conditions in France had ap- 
parently reached the point where Hit- 
ler would soon have either to make 
Petain yield, replace him with some- 
one else, or take over all France. 
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ARMY NOTES 


Retreading Tires: An Army school 
to train enlisted men in recapping, re- 
treading, and repairing tires opened 
this month at a tire and rubber plant 
at Akron, Ohio. The motor vehicle 
experts of the Quartermaster Corps 
who are supervising the school plan 
eventually to train enough men to 
conserve approximately 50 per cent of 
the rubber used on Army trucks and 
automobiles. Twenty soldiers at a 
time will take the eight weeks’ course 
at Akron, then will return to their 
stations to teach other enlisted men. 
Army specialists will inspect tires for 
retreading and recapping at centrally 
located points, and the tires selected 
will be turned over to the newly train- 
ed men for reconditioning. 


* - * 





Nurse Shortage: The Army shortage 
of qualified nurses for its fighting 
forces is so acute that Colonel C. M. 
Walson, chief surgeon of the Second 
Corps Army area at Governors Island, 
New York, recently called for a great- 
er number of volunteers. The Red 
Cross supplies the nursing force for 
the Army, but at present it has a re- 
serve of only 4,000 graduate nurses. 
It has sent out a call for 50,000 nurses, 
but the response has fallen far short 
of Army needs. A commission is offer- 
ed graduate nurses who volunteer for 
Army duty. All must be unmarried. 


. 7 . 


Artillery School: The field artillery 
replacement center at Fort Bragg, 
N. C., has just opened a school of spe- 
cial instruction for artillery officers 
and reservists. The school will enroll 
only new officers who have been call- 
ed to active duty to ground them in 
“the basic principles of field artillery.” 
Theory and practice will be combined 
so that when officers enter the field 
forces they will already be familiar 
with all operations. Brig. Gen. Edwin 
P. Parker Jr., commanding officer of 
the replacement center and Lieut. Col. 
Robert Montgomery will direct the 
special training. 

Contracts: Army contractors have 
been informed by the War Department 
that the chiefs of*field supply branches 
throughout the country are now 
awarding advance payment on con- 
tracts up to $5,000,000 without sending 
them to Washington for approval. Ad- 
vance payments will be limited to 30 
per cent for prime contractors, 20 per- 
cent for sub-contractors. The pur- 
pose of this arrangement is to encour- 
age the use of sub-contractors in war 
production and to decentralize Army 
procurement, 

Camp Lee: Down at Camp Lee, Va., 
the soldiers tell this story: One night 
a sentry at a motor cavalry camp heard 
hoofbeats. He called out, “Halt. Who’s 
there?” A horse whinnied, and the 
soldier, a stickler for rules, called out: 
“Advance and be mechanized.” 
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SCIENCE & 
MEDICINE 


Anti-’Flu Powder 


What may be mankind's first step 
toward an anti-toxin which‘will make 
men immune to influenza was display- 
ed recently at Baltimore, at a meeting 
of the American Society of Bacteri- 
ologists. It was a little pinch of pow- 
der, developed from the toxic sub- 
stances of one strain of ‘flu virus. Dr. 
Rene Dubos of Rockefeller Institute, 
who produced it, said one-tenth of a 
milligram will kill a rabbit; but mi- 
nute injections of it make rabbits com- 
pletely immune to the live ‘flu bac- 
teria. It has not yet been tried on 
hogs, which also suffer from ‘flu, nor 
on men—but it may mark the first step 
toward conquest of the epidemic dis- 
ease, 





Peaceful Universe ? 


When the new 200-inch Mount Palo- 
mar telescope is put into operation two 
or three years hence, it may tell us 
definitely whether we are part of a 
comparatively “small” but expanding 
universe or of a “sensibly infinite 
homogenous universe of which the ob- 
servable region is an _ insignificant 
fraction.” So declared Dr. Edwin P. 
Hubble, world-famed Smithsonian In- 
stitution astronomer, speaking before 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science,-at Dallas, Tex. 
Dr. Hubble for years has been sweep- 
ing a stretch of sky 1,000 million light 
years wide, from the 100-inch tele- 
scope at Mt. Wilson, Calif. Translated 
from light years, Dr. Hubble’s sky is 
approximately 6,000 billion billion 
miles across, containing some 100,000,- 
000 universes comparable to our own. 

A few years ago many astronomers 
believed that the entire known cosmic 
system was “exploding,” with the out- 
ward universes speeding away from 
each other at the rate of 100 miles per 
second for each million light years of 
distance from the center. Thus uni- 
verses in the far outward stretches of 
space might be bursting outward at al- 
most 25,000 miles per second. 

In part, this theory was based on 
the strange obscuration of light from 
distant universes, known as the red 
shift. Analyzed by spectrum lines, 
light from distant universes shifted 
from normal toward the red end of 
the spectrum; and these shifts were 
greater in proportion to the distance 
of the stars viewed. This was taken to 
indicate that distant universes were 
rushing outward at a higher rate of 
speed than the nearer ones. The Ein- 
stein theory of curved space, of space 
as a function of the matter it contains, 
fits in with this cosmological scheme. 

But Dr. Hubble finds that the theory 
of an exploding universe leads to some 
“disconcerting” results, and he casts 
philosophical and_ scientific doubt 
upon it. The theory, he says, as- 
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Hubble Suggested an Infinite Universe 


sumes that “all the nebulae were once 
jammed together in a small volume of 
space.” Then, about 1,800 million 
years ago an explosion occurred. Buf, 
says Dr. Hubble, assuming that the 
initial velocity of the flying nebulae 
has decreased, the “age of the uni- 
verse” must be shortened to some 1,000 
million years, “a brief moment on the 
cosmic time scale,” less than the as- 
sumed age of the earth. The curved 
space-exploding theory implies a 
much greater density of matter than 
has been observed; and it indicates a 
universe so small that we have already 
observed “perhaps one-fourth of its 
total volume.” 

Dr. Hubble suggests that the red 
shift may not indicate the velocity of 
outward-speeding stars at all, but may 
be accounted for by some “hitherto un- 
recognized principle.” And the cosmos 
itself may be so infinitely huge that 
what we see is the merest decimal 
point in it, filled with relatively stable 
universes which are not rushing out- 
ward from any “center.” The new 200- 
inch telescope may give us some of the 
answers, Dr. Hubble predicts. 





Science Facts 


N OUNCE of radium is about 

as large as a big pea, and is 
worth more than $700,000 
e There is heat in everything, right 
down to absolute zero, or 459.6 de- 
grees below zero Fahrenheit. For 
example, in an average-sized room 
at a freezing temperature of 32 de- 
grees, the air contains 1,300 units 
of heat, or British thermal units, as 
engineers call them. At Westing- 
house, a new device has been in- 
vented for the home room cooler so 
that on cold days it can be thrown 
into reverse to collect ‘hidden heat” 
from the outside air . e Usual- 
ly liquids tend to become more 
viscous as they congeal into ice. 


But scientists have discovered that 
certain alcohols, in films only one 
molecule in thickness, become more 
fluid just before they freeze 

e@ Infant baboons suck their thumbs 
and toes just 


like infant children. 








RELIGION 


. 
Wartime Program 

Unity has a particularly signific: 
meaning to all Christians during w: 
time. Communities hold non-sect: 
ian services, and churches often ; 
operate in their war work. The F; 
eral Council of Churches stress 
Christian unity this month in a let! 
it sent to 150,000 local churches. 1 
letter reminded all Christians t! 
now have a three-fold responsibili' 
as citizens of the United States, whi 
has dedicated its war role to the cai 
of human freedom; as members of t 
church in America, which ministers 
a war-burdened congregation; and 
members of the catholic 
church,-which unites in common f 
lowship every nationality and ra 
that believes in Jesus Christ. 

At the same time, representatives 
the 24 denominations composing 
Council drew up a program which 
member churches will adhere to. T! 
program includes ministering to n 
in the armed forces, conscientious « 
jectors, and aliens; conducting spe: 
religious work in communities n¢ 
training camps and defense plants: 
swering appeals for foreign relief, a 
conducting a study of post-war pr‘ 
lems to assure a lasting peace. 


Mein Kampf vs. The Bible 


New reports from Europe of N 
leader Dr. Alfred Rosenberg’s p! 
for a National Reich Church to sup: 
sede the Christian church in Germa 
fell like a bombshell on Christia 
everywhere. Although Dr. Rosenb« 
has previously attempted to make t 
church an instrument of the state, h 





Christia 


30-point program is “almost too a! 


surd to be taken seriously,” as a N¢ 
York clergyman remarked, His pr 
gram includes the suppression of t! 
Bible, which will be replaced wi 
“Mein Kamf,” the confiscation of 


Christian church property, the remo, 


al of the cross and other religious o! 


jects, which will be replaced with t! 
Nazi swastika and the sword. 
American churchmen generally |! 


PATHFINDER 


os 


} 


lieve that the Rosenberg plan would | 


strongly opposed by German_clerg 
men throughout the Reich, and hop 


the Germans would cling to their r 


ligion within their hearts, 
ee 


Briefs 


gq By refusing to be still in the pres 


conflict, Rome’s daily Catholic news 


paper /talia has become involved in 
dispute with a Fascist publicatio 


The /talia editors assert “The Churc! 


cannot and will not cease io champi 


what is right ... to follow the standard 


of some political faction.” 


@ The American flag flew beside t! 


British Union Jack over Westminst 
Abbey, in London, recently when Br 


ain observed a day of prayer for vic- 


tory of the Allied cause, 
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BUSINESS 


Railroads Humming 


The war has given the languishing 
railroads a new lease on life. Freight 
volume moved by them in 1941 reach- 
ed a new high all-time record of 470,- 
(00,000,000 ton-miles, an increase of 
five per cent over the previous record 
of 1929. This traffic was handled with 
600,000 fewer cars and a 20 per cent 
decrease in car loadings, as compared 
with 1929. It was made _ possible 
through improved cars, faster trains 
and longer hauls, 

Gross revenues for the year amount- 
ed to $5,325,000,000, which was 24 per 
cent more than in 1940 but 15 per cent 
less than in 1929. Passenger traffic 
for 1941 was up 22 per cent over 1940, 
due mostly to troop movements, and 
totaled 29 billion passenger-miles. But 
this record fell short of 1929. Another 
high record for all time was the 
amount of taxes paid—a total of $550,- 
(00,000, or $1,507,000 a day. The aver- 
age number of employees for the year 
was 1,140,000, and they were paid an 
average of $2,018 a year, as compared 
with $1,913 the year before. 

The railroads really rose to the war 
demand made on them, and handled all 
business without the congestion or 
car shortage that took place in the 
first World War. President Pelley, of 
the Association of American Railroads, 
expressed confidence in the roads’ 
ability to meet the 1942 demands. But 
more rolling stock is needed, and that 
fact has been recognized by SPAB, 
which has granted priorities looking 
to the manufacture of some 44,000 
freight cars in the first three months 
of this year. The SPAB accepted the 











estimate of 1,000,000 car loadings per 


week for the year. The railroads are 
ilso asking permission to increase 
freight and passenger rates by 10 per 
cent, 

(a 


Group Insurance 


Most financial records made in 1941 
fall below those of the banner year of 
1929, but not in the case of group in- 
surance (it was started in 1912), which 
is provided through cooperation of 
employees and employers. It increased 
in 1941 by $2,250,000,000, bringing the 
total volume of protection in force in 
American industry to a peak of $18,- 
200,000,000. 

This sort of protection, stated Thom- 
as L, Parkinson, president of Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, now assures 
12,500,000 individuals employed by 32,- 
800 companies “that, in the event of 
death, their families will receive, on 
the average, one year’s wages, and 
time in which to adjust their standard 
of living to the loss of the wage earn- 
er.” Other forms of group protection, 
covering accident and health benefits, 
hospital and surgical expenses, and 
even retirement incomes, also increas- 
ed rapidly in 1941, and reached all- 
time highs. These forms of insurance 





Sermonette 


ELIGION of the heart is religion 
that assures a correspondence 

between what we say and do, and 
what we are. Presupposed by this 
religion which governs the entire 
life is a complete surrender of our 
will to God’s will for us, a total 
acceptance of Jesus Christ as Lord 
and Master of our lives, and a com- 
plete break with the world, that is, 
with anything that keeps us from 
being whole-hearted Christians, In 
its out-workings, heart religion 
means a demonstration of the prin- 
ciples of Christ in all the activities 
and relationships of our lives: 
home, business, society, and nation. 
If what we are does not correspond 
with what we say and do, let us 
not think that we are fooling any 
man, much less God, for He that 
searches the heart knows what is in 
the mind of man. 

The Rev. Walter Helsel 

Pastor, Broad Temple 

Methodist Church 

New York City. 


increased much faster than regular life 
insurance, which also showed a gain 
over 1940. 





Business Briefs 


g@ Cement production in 1941, with 
a total of 164,000,000 barrels, gained 
26 per cent over 1940. But it was 10 
per cent under the record year of 1928. 


q Distillation Products has a plant 
in operation at Rochester, N. Y., after 
10 years of research, which can distill 
from crude fish oils enough Vitamin A 
to make up for the supply formerly 
obtained from Norway. 


gG Total installment sales for last 
year, as estimated by the Department 
of Commerce, amounted to $6,800,000,- 
000—nearly 18 per cent over 1940. 


Random Statistics 


N THE first two weeks after war 

was declared, the production of 
smokeless powder increased 16 per 
cent, the War Dept. says ...@A 
“black” record: During November, 
1941, electric utility power plants 
consumed 5,767,742 tons of coal. 
They also used 1,729.267 barrels of 
fuel oil and 16,588,710 thousand cub- 
ic feet of gas ...@ During 1941 the 
petroleum industry added 4,500 
miles of pipe lines to its system, 
making a total of 131,000 miles of 
lines in the country . . @ Of all 
the nation’s inland transportation 
facilities, railroads led the lot in 
1940, moving 64.2 per cent of the 
tonnage; the Great Lakes and ‘in- 
land waterways accounted for 20 
per cent; pipe lines for nine per 
cent, and motor trucks for more 
than 6.5 per cent . . @ By the 
middle of last December, American 
Legion membership for 1942 had 
reached 614,217, the greatest ad- 
vance enrollment in the Legion’s 
history. 
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FARM 


American Tea 


Now that the United States is prac- 
tically out of green tea, and cut off 
from black tea, it is interesting to 
know that an American tea is avail- 
able. It is grown in three South Amer- 
ican countries—Argentina, Brazil and 
Paraguay, where the Conquistadors 
found it being brewed and drunk by 
the Guarani Indians. They tried it 
and liked it, and there are now some 
10,000,000 persons who use it regu- 
larly. 

This tea, called mate, or yerba mate 
(pronounced mah-tay), is brewed from 
leaves that grow on forest trees. It is 
not so good when it comes from culti- 
vated trees. It is greenish in color and 
has a flavor somewhat like the tea 
from the Far East. It is pleasant to 
the taste and produces exhilaration, It 
is improved by aging. Now Brazil 
has developed a “double toasting” pro- 
cess which gives the tea an amber 
color, and which, it is hoped, will ap- 
peal more to foreigners. 

Most of the commercial tea pro- 
duced, through toasting and grinding, 
is consumed by the three nations men- 
tioned and their neighbors. But some 
has been exported, and now efforts are 
being made, with the tariff on it 
cut by one-half, to increase exporta- 
tion to the United States, In 1939 the 
quantity imported here was 102,000 
pounds. 








Futures Trading 


Farmers are not the only people 
who sold farm products in 1941. Fu- 
tures trading in the commodities mar- 
ket, mostly at Chicago, reached new 
levels in many farm products, In soy- 
beans, for instance, the turnover was 
more than a billion bushels—seven 
times as large as in 1940. 

There were also increases in turn- 
over in wheat, cotton, butter, eggs, 
lard and cottonseed oil, while in cot- 
ton futures the combined turnover in 
all markets was about 57,900,000 bales 
—an increase of 86 per cent over 1940. 
But the increases were not unanimous. 
Trading in corn and wool tops de- 
clined. 

The outbreak of war on Dec. 7 did 
not bring a wild fluctuation in the 
markets with skyrocketing prices, as 
in 1917. This was due largely to the 
price control measures taken by the 
Commodity Exchange Administration. 
It increased the margin requirements 
on speculative transactions and tem- 
porary price ceilings were also placed 
on a few commodities. 





Farm Facts 


q Feed prices rose from $1 to $3 a 
ton with the entry of America into the 
war. 


@ The Agriculture Department esti- 
mates that the farm payroll alone will 
exceed a billion dollars this year. 
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FLAG— 


Key Wrote National Anthem at Fort McHenry 


OT many months ago the Library 
of Congress acquired a copy of 
the first published version of “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” In the form of a 
“broad sheet,” measuring eight by six 
and one-half inches, this copy contains 
the full text of the song, together with 
a brief account of its origin. It was 
issued in Baltimore a few days after 
the battle which inspired its writing. 
The chain of circumstances leading 
to the composition of our national an- 
them contains some interesting links. 
For example, the song might never 
have been written if a victorious Brit- 
ish army hadn’t looked so bedraggled 
one sultry night 
in 1814 that the 
citizens of Up- 
per Marlboro, 
Maryland, mis- 
takenly began 
to celebrate an 
American  vic- 
tory. That was 
the army which 
had just defeat- 
ed the Amer- 
icans at Wash- 
ington, set fire 
to the capital 
buildings, and 
then made a 
forced march of 
35 miles to this 
community. 

One of the Marlboro celebrants was 
Dr. Beanes, principal physician of the 
neighborhood. A consequence of that 
celebration was the good doctor’s ar- 
rest by the British, and a further con- 
sequence was his release at the in- 
stance of his friend, Francis Scott Key. 

Key was then 34 years old. His 
peacetime job was that of District 
Attorney of the District of Columbia, 
but he had given this up to join the 
Army, and, at the time of Dr. Beanes’ 
arrest, was aide to General Smith, 

In the light of history, it is easy to 
look back and see that Key at that mo- 
ment had ample reason for writing 
the moving, emotional lines of this 
anthem. He himself had witnessed the 
defeat of our forces on the Patuxent. 
He could see that Admiral Cockburn 
was ready to make good the threat he 
had sent to Secretary Monroe, Aug. 18: 





“Sirs: Having been called upon by the 
Governor-General of the Canadas to 
aid him in carrying into effect meas- 
ures of retaliation against the inhabi- 
tants of United States for the wan- 
ton destruction committed by their 
army in Upper Canada, it has become 
imperiously my duty, in conformity 
with the Governor-General’s applica- 
tion, to issue to the naval forces under 
my command an order to destroy and 
lay waste such towns and districts 
upon the coast as may be found as- 
sailable.” 


Inasmuch as this note had been de- 
livered from a fleet in the Patuxent, 


One 





the towns immediately “assailable” 
would be Washington, Baltimore and 
Annapolis. Washington had already 
been dealt with, and it seemed to Fran- 
cis Scott Key and many another in that 
district that only a miracle could save 
Baltimore. (The British themselves 
were so confident of an easy victory 
that the Governor-General Prevost of 
Canada ordered rejoicings over the 
capture of Washington to be postponed 
until the capture of Baltimore had 
been reported.) 

Those were the circumstances ob- 
taining on the day that the young aide- 
de-camp, under a flag of truce, went 
out to the’ British fleet and boarded 
the vessel on which"Dr. Beanes was 
being held prisoner. Incidentally, the 
name of that ship was Surprise. 
Key was scarcely aboard her when 
the entire fleet began to move to the 
attack on Baltimore, so that he had to 
be held aboard at least until the end 
of that naval engagement. Thus Key 
was a witness to the British attack on 
his own compatriots. 

At 7 o’clock on Tuesday morning, 
Sept. 13, 1814, the fleet opened fire on 
Fort McHenry, and bombarded that 
stronghold at long range continuously 
until midnight. But that was just a 
start. At midnight the fleet command- 
er received word that the land attack 
on North Point Road, to the east of 
Baltimore, had failed. This meant it 
was up to the fleet to handle Baltimore 
alone, which in turn meant that Fort 
McHenry must be reduced at once, for 
its guns controlled Baltimore harbor. 

Accordingly, shortly after midnight, 
the British attempted a form of naval 
blitzkrieg. Sixteen frigates, with bomb 
ketches and barges, moved up within 
close range and at 1 a. m. opened a 
tremendous and destructive fire on 
the fort. Five hundred bombs fell 
within the ramparts. Many more burst 
over them. 

For Key, the suspense was well nigh 
unbearable. At 7 o’clock the firing 
from the fleet ceased. The fort, too, 
lay silent, wreathed in white vapor. 
Eagerly Key watched that distant 
shore, till in a rift over the fort he 
dimly discerned his country’s flag. In 


Pe 


My Maryland 


Thou wilt not cower in the dust, 
Maryland !, 

Thy beaming sword shall never rust, 
Maryland! 

Remember Carroll’s sacred trust, 

Remember Howard’s warlike thrust, 

And all thy slumberers with the 

just, 
Maryland, my Maryland! 


—JAMES RYDER RANDALL 
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PATHFINDER 
The Lady from Maryland— 





Succeeded Husband in Congress 


Intense support of the national 
effort is the main aim of Mrs. Kai 
erine Byron, member of Congress fr: 
the western Maryland area. She was 
the only woman on the Democrati 
side to speak on the war resolution, 
and her remarks, as the mother of fi 
sons, drew a particularly sympathet 
response from the country at large. 

Western Maryland’s contribution to 
the all-out production effort is high- 
lighted by the Fairchild airplane fa: 
tory at Hagerstown, employing 2,00)') 
persons now, and continuing to e 
pand. Leather factories, and man) 
other industrial plants are located 
this area, 








that supreme moment was writt: 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” a record 
of Key’s exaltation, which was to b 
come the nation’s, , 

Not many hours later the first broad 
sheet copies of the poem were comins 
off the press at the office of the Balt 
more American and Commerci 
Daily Advertiser. The type had be: 
set by a 12-year-old printer’s appre! 
tice, every other man in the establis! 
ment being under arms. Soon, in ; 
the camps about Baltimore, the words 
of the poem were being sung to t! 
tune of “Anacreon in Heaven,” an e: 
tray which became Key’s and th 
American people’s by adoption, Fro: 
Baltimore the song traveled south, an‘! 
weeks later was played by one of th 
regimental bands at the Battle of Ne 
Orleans. The song has since been th 
inspiration for every American ATm) 
and has cheered our seamen in enem) 
imperilled waters, from Algiers t 
Apia Harpor. More than a century) 
elapsed, however, before the words 
and music of “The Star Spangled Ba! 
ner” were officially designated as t! 
national anthem, this by an Act 
Congress, approved on March 3, 193! 


Maryland 
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LIBERTY— 


Religious Freedom Keystone of State Creed 


By GEORGE L. RADCLIFFE 
United States Senator from Maryland 


HE defense situation as to Mary- 

land today suggests many inter- 
esting analogies from a standpoint of 
history. It is to the everlasting credit 
and glory of Maryland that the doc- 
trine of religious toleration found in 
Maryland its first real application in 
what is now our United States. That 
spirit of toleration, of independence of 
thought and of action which appeared 
in our doctrine of toleration has re- 
mained as a continuing outstanding 
characteristic of the people of Mary- 
land. Itinfluenced the course of Mary- 
land during the Revolutionary War. 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, one of 
Maryland’s most distinguished sons, il- 
lustrates this point very well. He had 
been educated in England and was one 
of the richest men in the colonies. 
There were many reasons why the 
easy course for him would have been 
to have opposed the Revolutionary 
Movement. He believed, however, that 
such should not.be his policy and he 
becaine one of the most influential fig- 
ures for independence. 

From its earliest days Maryland has 
been largely a maritime country. Those 
who go down to the sea in ships are 
proverbially individualistic and inde- 
pendent in thought and action. In 
1812 the people of Maryland believed 
that attempts were made to curtail the 
freedom of the seas. It is not surpris- 
ing that during the War of 1812 nearly 
half of the ships and seamen engaged 
in our forces came from Maryland. 


Maryland has been ready and em- 
phatic in her expressions of toleration 
and freedom. Yet no historian will 
charge that Maryland has relied upon 
lip service merely. The motto of the 
State embodies a call for valiant deeds. 
Che eloquent, forceful, patriotic speech 
of President Roosevelt on January 6th 
last reflects vividly the spirit of Mary- 
land at this time. We of Maryland are 
ever mindful of what Shakespeare 
would have Polonius say to his son, 
Laertes: “Beware of entrance to a 
quarrel but being in, bear it that the 
opponent may beware of thee.” Mary- 
land cherishes peace and has always 
been ready to go to any reasonable 
lengths to secure it. But she has also 
been ready to fight for peace if no 
other method of righting the wrong 
were possible. 

Maryland’s position today geogra- 
phically and for other reasons is one 
of special significance. The Chesa- 
peake Bay is a door to Washington and 
to many of the other vital sections of 
this country. Maryland will cooper- 
ate steadily, doing what is necessary 
to protect our country. 

It is not possible in this brief article 
to attempt to enumerate the outstand- 
ing defense industries of Maryland. 


Maryland 
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Radcliffe: “State Will Not Falter” 


The great Glenn Martin plant is in- 
creasing its production of airplanes at 
a rate which is most astonishing and 
helpful. The Bethlehem-Fairfield Ship- 
building Company is building and 
launching ships in Baltimore at a sur- 
prising rate of speed. In many sec- 
tions of the state in other industries, 
plants are working steadily to produce 
materials for America and its allies in 
their fight for freedom. 

Maryland responds to the call to 
arms as she has done many times be- 
fore. Her hands will not falter—her 
efforts will not cease until security is 
assured and justice is done. Mary- 
land and the people of Maryland will 
not falter in the performance of our 
sacred trust. Our hearts will always 
be eager and our hands reagly for 
the work. 


Do You Know That— 


% Maryland packs more tomatoes 
than any other state in the Union, 

% Maryland ranks first in the pro- 
duction of black muskrat pelts, choic- 
est in the market, and second to Louis- 
iana in the production of all muskrat 
pelts. 

% Maryland is the only state whose 
seal and flag are strictly of heraldic 
design. 

% The great seal of Maryland shows 
that Lord Baltimore, though a Baron 
only in England, in America held the 
rank of a Count Palatine, a distinction 
which no other American Colonial 
charter conferred. 

% In 1651 Lord Baltimore granted 
Calverton Manor, a tract of some 8,000 
to 10,000 acres at the head of the Wi- 
comoco River, to be reserved for the 
Indians. 

% The “Eastern Shore” has been 
called the best known regional name 
without official status in America. 


Roll Call of the States 
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—In a Nutshell — 


Maryland, the Old Line State, car- 
ries two mottoes on its great seal. 
The first, the official motto of the state, 
is Scuto Bonae Voluntatis Tuae Cor- 
onasti Nos, “With the Shield of Thy 
Good-Will Thou Hast Covered Us”; 
and the second, motto of the Calvert 
founders, is Fatti Maschi Parole Fem- 
ine,” “Manly Deeds, Womanly Words,” 
or more strictly, “Deeds are males; 
Words, females.” State flower is the 
Black-eyed Susan, and the state bird 
(unofficial) is the Baltimore Oriole. 
Maryland isoneof the origina! thirteen 
states, and boasts a charter dating 
from 1634, Its population, according 
to the 1940 census, was 1,821,244, of 
which 859,100 reside in Baltimore, an 
independent city which has the status 
of a county. Total area is 12,327 square 
miles, but this state, which has more 
river frontage than any other state in 
the Union, has a land area of only 
9,887 square miles, thus ranking 41st 
in the nation by area, 28th by popula- 
tion. The capital is Annapolis, a city 
of 13,069 residents, home of-the United 
States Naval Academy, first naval 
Academy established in the U. S. Her- 
bert R. O’Conor, Dem., is Governor. 





United States Senators are 


Its two 
Millard E. Tydings and George L. Rad- 
cliffe; its six members of the House of 


Representatives are David J. Ward, 
William Purington Cole, Thomas 
D’Alesandro, Jr., John Ambrose Meyer, 
Lansdale G. Sasscer, and Mrs. Kath- 
erine Byron, all Demcorats. 








ILLUSTRATED GUIDE BOOK OF 
MARYLAND 


594 Pages—Over 100 Pictures and Maps 
One of “THE AMERICAN GUIDE” Series 


A guide to Maryland roads, lore and 
people. One of an interesting series of 
volumes prepared by the W. P. A. and 
written following thorough research. 

(Privately Published) 
: $2.75 
PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
2414 Douglas St., N. E.. Washington, D. C. 


Price : 3: 
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MARTIN— 


Maryland-Produced Bombers Take Top Place 


Fighting for America is an old story 
to Marylanders, who have contributed 
richly to the defense of these shores 
for upwards of three centuries. The 
scale of operations is greater today, 
that’s all. Baltimore, where the coun- 
try’s only shot tower recalls the days 
when bullets were made by hand, is 
the scene of a gigantic rearmament 
effort. In the same yards where the 
famous clipper ships of yesterday were 
built, fighting craft and merchant ves- 
sels are being turned out in record 
time for the fleets of both the United 
States and Great Britain. It may be 
of interest that the first iron vessel 
made in the United States from iron 
made on this side of the Atlantic was 
completed in Baltimore in 1839. 


In the Old Line State, where the first 
machinegun-mounted airplane was 
flown, at College Park in 1912, crafts- 
men work day and night at the Martin 
plant near Baltimore and the Fairchild 
factory at Hagerstown turning out the 
most formidable units of the nation’s 
air armada—craft which dealt telling 
blows against the Axis powers before 
the U. S. entry into this war. And at 
Sparrows Point the huge Bethlehem 
Steel Works, one of the world’s larg- 
est, forges the sinews of war on a scale 
which would have been incredible to 
the defenders of near-by Ft. McHenry. 





. . . Martin’s Energy Praised 


Military secrecy now shrouds the 
huge Middle River Glenn L. Martin air- 
plane factories near Baltimore, and 
another one in the mid-West, which 
are turning out warplanes in an ever- 
increasing number. The Martin Co. is 
now producing the fast, hard-hitting 
B-26 medium bomber for the Army, the 
PBH patrol bomber (flying boat) for 
the Navy, and the 187 (“Baltimore”) 
and 167-B4 (“Maryland”) medium and 
attack bombers for the British. 





Continental 


Martin Bombers Will Fill Enemy Skies 


All production figures are, of course, 
now a military secret. But Glenn Mar- 
tin, “pioneer bomber builder (see 
PATHFINDER, Nov. 29, 1941) has al- 
most quintupled his plant space dur- 
ing the past three years, until now he 
has a total of almost 5,200,000 square 
feet of floor space at work. Today the 
Martin plants employ more than 30,000 
workers, will add thousands more. 
Martin speed and energy has won 
great praise from the armed forces. 

To man his plants for speed produc- 
tion, Mr. Martin is up-grading his own 
workers, and is participating in a huge 
training program being carried on by 
Baltimore and Maryland schools and 
colleges. Already employing many 
trained women workers, Mr. Martin 
recently announced that he would 
hire thousands more as fast as they 
can be trained. The company has also 
devised tooling and production sys- 
tems designed to allow the use of 
less skilled workers. 





Acme 


Martin’s 140,000-Pound “Mars” Flying Boat Ready for Launching 


Three 





Roll Call of the States 


PATHFINDER 


When the President recently an- 
nounced that we are “raising our 
sights” on the plane production pro- 
gram, Glenn Martin pledged that his 





company would do its share—already 
huge—as fast as it got raw materials. 
Said Mr. Martin: “I have read the 
statement of Mr. Roosevelt requiring 
an increase in the number of airplanes 
—60),000 in 1942, 125,000 in 1943. I fee! 
that the aircraft industry of the United 
States can produce the required num- 
ber of airplanes, providing the Gov- 
ernment will deliver to us the neces 
sary raw materials over which they 
have complete control.” 

In 1913, Mr. Martin, flying one of his 
early models, was the first man eve! 
to drop a bomb from a plane in Army 
tests. In 1929 he built the world’s firs! 
dive-bomber—just another among doz 
ens of “firsts.” Today, he is putting 
the finishing touches on one of the 
world’s largest bombers, and its larg 
est flying boat—the U. S, Navy’s Martin 
“Mars,” with a weight of 140,600 
pounds, a wing-span of 200 feet, and 
powered by four 2,000-horsepower en 
gines. But though his entire plant is 
now devoted to war production, Mr. 
Martin, who launched the first China 
Clipper in 1935, thinks in terms of 
eventuai peace as well as of war. 
While warplane production steps up, 
the Martin Co. already has on its draft- 
ing boards designs for a huge com 
mercial transport of 250,000 pounds, 
able to carry a payload of 80,000 
pounds 3,700 miles non-stop, or one of 
40,000 pounds 7,000 miles. 





— Maryland Firsts — 


% The first army armored car unit 
appeard at Fort Meade, Maryland in 
1928. 

% The first stone-arch railroad 
bridge was completed in Maryland in 
1829. 

% The Cdd Fellows lodge was or- 
ganized in Maryland in 1819. 

% The first telegraphic news dis- 
patch was received at Baltimore on 
May 25, 1844. 

% The first jury composed entirely 
of women sat at Patuxent, Maryland, 
in 1656. 

The first race between a locomo- 
tive and a horse-drawn vehicle took 
place in Baltimore on August 25, 1830. 

% The first community to adopt the 
single tax for revenue was Hyattsville, 
Maryland, in 1892. 

% The first orchestra appearing in 
conjunction with opera is recorded in 
1752 at Upper Marlboro. 

% The first umbrella imported into 
the United States was brought to Bal- 
timore in 1772. 

The first dental college in the 
United States was organized in Bal- 
timer in 1839. 

% The first carpet mill to make in- 
grain carpet was established at Fred- 
erick, Maryland, in 1810. 





Maryland 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


Repeat Performance 
ASHINGTON was glum when the 
capture of Manila was announc- 
ed. For the first time since the Brit- 
ish entered Washington in 1814 a 
major city was forced to haul down 
the Stars and Stripes. One Washing- 
ion resident refused to be downcast. 
He was fightin’ mad. Brig. Gen. Dion 
Williams, U. S. M. C. (Retired), who 
raised the first American flag over the 
Philippines in °98, said tersely: “The 
flag we raised at Cavite will fly again. 
We put it up once. We'll do it again.” 
On May 3, 1898; General Williams, 
then a first lieutenant in command of 
a detachment of Marines from the 
USS Baltimore, was ordered by Ad- 
iniral George Dewey to take over the 
Spanish arsenal at Cavite. He was 
proud to carry out the orders. He 
raised the American flag as soon as 
his detachment landed on Cavite. He is 
sure the Devil Dogs can and will “do it 
again.” The flag, with which he is 
pictured, is now at the Naval Academy. 
General Williams is a native of Wil- 
liamsburgh, Ohio. He has served from 
the outposts in China to outposts in 
Santo Domingo, was fleet marine of- 
ficer of the entire U. S. fleet in the 
Navy’s cruise around the world from 
1907-1909, and governed the northern 
district of Santo Domingo from 1919- 
1921. For the past few years he has 
made his home in Washington. 














President's Diet 


| ene the holiday season many an 
American looked at the bathroom 
scales in dismay—another five pounds 
of avoirdupois added to the waistline 
as the turkey, candy, and fruit cake 
disappeared from the family larder. 
Then about the first of January the 
same Americans, filled with righteous 
resolves for the New Year, decided 
to diet. 

These weight-watchers will be con- 
soled to learn that even President 
Roosevelt takes on a few extra pounds 
occasionally. Then his personal physi- 
cian, Admiral Ross McIntire, puts the 
President on a special diet he worked 
out for him. Admiral McIntire says 
his diet cheats the scales five pounds 
the first week, and three pounds each 
week thereafter. The secret 
diet is, of course, few fats and sweets, 


but lots of fruit and vegetables, espe- | 


cially in salads, and fruit and tomato 
juice, 

The best part of the White House 
diet is that it is easy to stick to. Ad- 
miral McIntire included two daily be- 
tween-meal snacks in the diet, usually 
one-half a cup of fruit juice or a glass 
of milk. He believes that if the Presi- 
dent can keep his waistline trim in the 
interest of better health, so can the 
nation. And health is particularly im- 
portant in wartime America. 


of the | 





The following is a sample of a day’s | 


diet: Breakfast: sliced orange, poached | 





Official U. S. Navy Photo 
Brig. Gen. Williams: “We'll Do It Again” 


egg, slice hard white toast, one-half 
tablespoon buiter, six-ounce glass of 
whole milk, coffee. Lunch: green 
salad (chicory, green pepper, lettuce, 
mineral oil, lemon juice, French dress- 
ing), one-half slice hard whole-wheat 
or rye bread, glass buttermilk, apple. 
Three p. m. Snack: one-half cup to- 
mato juice. Dinner: broiled steak 
(one-fourth pound), pickled relish, 
boiled potato, parsley, one cup broc- 
coli, 12 grapes, one-half ounce hard 
cheese, coffee. 10 p. m. Snack: pear. 





Notes About Town 


RIME Minister Winston Churchill’s 

“siren suit,” a coverall oufit he 
wears during air raids, proved such a 
hit at the White House that Mrs. Roose- 
velt is going to have one made for the 
President e Patents are on the 
decline, will slump more in 1942, pre- 
dicts the Patent Office. The 15l-year 
history of the office shows that there 
is a dropping off of invention during 
wartime. The 41,122 patents granted 
in 1941 was a drop of 1,100 from 1940 
figures . . © A number of taxicabs 
have been offered to the Office of 
Civilian Defense by the District Cab 
Association. They will be converted 
into ambulances for use during the 
emergency e A record number 
of marriage licenses—10,354 of them— 
were issued by the District marriage 
license bureau last year. Former high 
was 7,727 for 1940. 
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ANSWER IS— 


Are midgets “born that way?” 


® Midgets usually are normal at 
birth, their growth stopping when 
they are about five years old. Of the 
2.000 in the world, 350 are in the 
Linited States. The word midget is the 
diminutive of midge, a very small gnat, 





Is James A. Garfield buried at Arlington 
Cemetery? 


e No, James A. Garfield, twentieth 
President of the United States, is bur- 
ied at Cleveland, Ohio. Nine years 
after his death (in 1881) a monument 
to his memory was erected in Cleve- 
land through popular subscription, 


When did Germany first request an 
armistice during the First World War? 


e The first note asking for a cessa- 
tion of hostilities was penned Oct. 4, 
1918, by the new German Chancellor, 
Maximilian of Baden, to President 
Woodrow Wilson, who received and 
made public the contents of the note 
on Oct. 5—a little over a month before 
the signed armistice of Nov. 11. The 
message, which had been asked for, 
and probably dictated, by General 
Erich Ludendorff, read as follows: 


The German Government requests the 
President of the United States to take in 
hand the restoration of peace, acquaint 
all the belligerent. states of this request, 
and invite them to send plenipotentiaries 
for the purpose of opening peace ne- 
gotiations. 

It accepts the programme set forth by 
the President of the United States in his 
message to Congress on January 8th and 
in his later pronouncemerts, especially in 
his speech of September 28th, as a basis 
for peace negotiations. 

With a view to avoiding further blood- 
shed, the Germano Government requests 
the immediate conclusion of an armistice 
on land and sea. 


_—_— Oro 
ATTENTION! SUFFERERS 


The McCleary Clinic, 982 Elms Blvd,, 
Excelsior Springs, Mo., is putting out 
a new book, FREE, to anyone afflicted 
with Piles, Fistula and other rectal or 
colon troubles. Write them today.—Adv, 
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Comradeship 


EVER before did the United States 

ever face a war with such unity 
of spirit, unanimity of purpose and 
such perfect understanding and team 
work as prevail today. That is a fact 
to be constantly kept in mind with 
thankfulness and satisfaction. We are 
one in this fight as we never were 
before. 

Not only were our declarations of 
war unanimous, but both major po- 
litical parties took the step hand in 
hand, while smaller parties joined in; 
every section approved, and all rival 
organizations, like capital and labor, 
vied with each other in volunteering to 
bury the hatchet in the heart of the 
aggressive enemy. 

In the War of the Revolution there 
were Tories. In the War of 1812 there 
was division, and open opposition in 
some sections. The Mexican War was 
fought in the face of strong home ob- 
jection, while in the Civil War both 
sides had to contend at home with 
sympathy for their opponents. There 
were many to question the Govern- 
ment’s motives in the War with Spain, 
while in the first World War there 
was sincere and outspoken opposition 
in high places. 

What American has sympathy for 
the enemy in this war? No such Amer- 
ican can be found, high or low. If 
there are traitors among us they are 
careful to conceal such sympathy. We 
are all together in this one. There is 
closer comradeship than ever, for 
there is even less sectional feeling than 
in the last war. It gets less every year. 

Moreover, never before were all the 
Americas so solidly with us. From the 
Arctic to the Antarctic there is not one 
single discordant national note. We 
are not only a united Nation but we 
are one of the 26 United Nations up- 
holding freedom and democracy to- 
gether. 

We not only have the strength of 
our numbers and arms, but the great- 
er strength of unity. 


q 
Lessons of Adversity 


HAKESPEARE had something like 

an X-ray view into the human 
heart when he uttered the phrase, 
“Sweet are the uses of adversity.” For 
“sweet,” in our present case, we might 
substitute valuable, practical or help- 
ful,since we are thinking of the physi- 
eal rather than the mental or moral 
uses. 


These are days of scarcity and de- 








i os SF : 
Herblock in The Lynchburg News 


“Keep ’Em Down the Middle” 


privation to a people who, on the 
whole, never before had to count the 
pennies or save the scraps. Living in 
a country of abundance we have been 
wasteful; in our collective capacity we 
never learned the virtues of economy 
and thrift. Now we are getting les- 
sons. We are compelled to do without 
things which we have long taken for 
granted as ordinary appurtenances of 
our-lives. Now we have been told that 
we cannot have new tires, new cars: 
we are denied the machinery and ma- 
terials we counted on for our work: 
we must get along without certain ar- 
ticles of clothing and household furni- 
ture. There seems to be a scarcity or 
threatened scarcity of about every- 
thing except food. (Thank Heaven for 
that exception!) 

But with our deprivations comes 
practical advice for making the most 
of what we have. From the higher- 
ups come ]eSsons in economy. “There 
is no such thing as junk,” declared 
Leon Henderson, as he called for the 
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saving of all waste paper. “Don't 
speed; don’t make jack-rabbit starts,” 
counseled Secretary Ickes, who was 
bent on saving gas. To save tires, now 
that rubber has become precious, the 
Council of State Governments has call- 
ed on all state governors to reduce 
speed limits. And drivers have been 
advised to keep their tires well inflat- 
ed, to avoid scuffing them against curbs 
or stones, and to step gently rather 
than suddenly. 


In short, we are being taught the 
ways of economy and management. 
By learning those ways we shall save 
many human lives as well as much 
property, we shall strengthen our 
selves, and the end of the war will 
find us better equipped to march to- 
ward prosperity and happiness. 





BY THE WAY— 





At Italian official spokesman called 
President Roosevelt’s arms program 
“sensational, spectacular, of a typical 
North American brand.” But he hasti- 
ly added, as Italian censors carefully 
suppressed the figures for the pro- 
gram: “There is no point in examining 
the figures.” None, that is, unless the 
Italians want to have nightmares. 


—_—_ | 
| 


OPM has forbidden the use of mo- 
lasses to make rum;-it’s to be turned 
into alcohol for explosives instead. In 
other words, the rum will be explod- 
ing among the enemy, instead of in 
our own heads. 

sant Etie 

“I wish the German people could 
listen in on the conversations with the 
Fuehrer, because then they would 
realize the feeling of strength and ab- 
solute confidence in victory which the 
Fuehrer has in these Winter months,” 
says Otto Dietrich, Nazi press chief. 
Either that, or they would know he 
is crazy. 

—_+{]—- 

The Germans complained that the 
Russian fighters are very offensive. 
They would much prefer to have them 
defensive. 


——_ — 


One strong reason for soldiers to 
resist the Japanese to the bitter end is 
ihe prospect of having only rice. to 
eat if they become prisoners. 


Japs reported temperature in the 
Malaya battleground as high as 130 
Fahrenheit. Their allies the Germans 
could use some of that heat in Russia. 


——}- _ 

After all, how can the Germans com- 
plain of the terrible cold in Russia? 
Haven’t the Russians been making it 
hot for them? 


Looking at the debts, deficits and 
high taxes of the present, the “happy 
days” an American will look forward 
to are those when he can again spend 
his money for himself. 
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' READERS WRITE 





Volunteer Speaks Up 
In your Dec. 20 issue of PATHFINDER, 
on the editorial page, you published a 
cartoon by Berryman, of the Washington 
Star, showing Uncle Sam sitting at a 
table, and in front of him is written: 
“Once again I call upon every American 
to do his duty,” but behind this sitting 
figure are the figures of three soldiers— 
one of the period of 1776, one of the year 
1861, and another one of a soldier of 1917. 
As a Spanish-American War veteran of 
the period of 1898, which army was com- 
posed entirely of volunteers, I take ex- 
treme exception to this cartoon. 
Hugh Clary 
Clayton, N. Mex. 


Anaconda, Mont. 

When I sent in my check as a renewal 
to PATHFINDER two days ago, I meant 
to enclose the statement made in PATH- 
FINDER, Nov. 1, in which you state that 
the stack of the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company is located at Butte, Mont. I 
am enclosing a picture of it, and you will 
notice it is at Anaconda, a city of about 
15,000. Please correct the statement. 

R. W. Miller 
Anaconda, Mont. 


1941 in Review 
I have read in PATHFINDER, Dec. 27, 
the article “1941 in Review” and studied 
the map in colors, and I will say that, in 
my opinion, PATHFINDER should make 
this a regular feature. It presents facts 
and is right to the point, and that is what 
is needed now in these troublesome times. 
\{s a farmer I can get a lot of information 
from reports of this kind, 
Fred McCulloch 
Belle Plaine, lowa 
I found the article in PATHFINDER, 
Dec. 27, by L. G. Elliott, “1941 in Review,” 
very interesting. I would like to read 
more articles in PATHFINDER from ex- 
tension specialists and deans of agricul- 
tural colleges in the United States. Agri- 
culture is one of our largest industries. 
Phere should be more editorials written 
for people interested in agricultural 
problems. 
W. A. Buzzard 
Altamont, Iil. 
Bouquets 
I have been a regular reader of PATH- 
FINDER for the last 15 years. l read your 
good news wherever I find myself with 
my lunch basket. Please keep up these 
features: 1941 in Review, Rhyme and 
Reason, The Calendar, and Science and 
Medicine. 
C. W. Kiefer 
Madison, Ohio : J 
I have been an interested reader and 
subscriber of PATHFINDER for over 20 
years. I have always found its articles 
well written and its statements reliable. 
Rosa I. Carson 
Medora, Ill. 
Neighbor, Not Wife 


I wish to call your attention to the 


article “Annie Oakley” in Americana, 
PATHFINDER, Nov. 15. Calvin Strauch 
of Bettendorf, Iowa, is my son . The 


shooting was done by his neighbor, not 
by his wife, as reported, placing her as 
Annie Oakley. 


Annie Oakley was con- 
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sidered a good shot A prowler had 
been around the neighborhood for some- 
time, peeping into windows before shoot- 
ing. When the prowler came to my son’s 
home, his wife telephoned to him. While 
he was on his way to his home his neigh- 
bor, thinking he was the prowler, did not 
give him any warning, and shot him in 
the left eye and arm. It could have been 
serious, but he has recovered. 
Louis G. Strauch 

Thomson, Ill. 

This is Not “War” 

After four years of fighting, Japan has 
never “declared war” upon China; she is 
still engaged in an “incident,” and, inci- 
dentally, none of the obsolete “laws of 
war” deters her from doing exactly as she 
likes for her own advantage in China or 
anywhere. The old gentlemanly formulas 
and decencies of international etiquette 
are completely discarded. Nations, like 
duellists, were supposed to give notice of 
hostile intent and so warn an opponent 
to be on his guard. Hitler regularly 
begins with a solemn assurance of his 
pacific purposes, and then unleashes his 
tanks and airplanes, without warning, 
when he is ready and his victim unpre- 
pared. The perfidious attack of the Japa- 
nese upon our Asiatic bases was therefore 
to be expected . . . The process is indeed 
totalitarian, but it is not “war” in the 
historic sense. The present-day aggressor 
is not a “belligerent”; he is a brigand and 
a gangster, and he acts accordingly. 

John S. Nollen 


Grinnell, lowa 


Welcome Visitor 
Wednesday PATHFINDER was 
more a welcome visitor to our house, as 
it has always been. 


once 


Rev. J. W. Craig 
Bridgetown, 
Barbados, B. W. I. 








GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


UNITED STATES OF BRAZIL 


Location—Eastern South America. 

Area—3,275,510 sq. mi. 

Population (estimated 1935)—46,- 
115,825; 14.07 inhabitants to sq. mi. 

Capital—Rio de Janeiro (Pop. 2,- 
146,257). 

Government—Presidential term is 
six years; legislative power is vested 
in a Chamber of Deputies chosen by 
lo€al electors for four years; Senate is 
replaced by a Federal Council of 30 
deputies, serving six years. 

President — Dr. Getulio 
Vargas. 

Religion — Overwhelmingly 
Catholic. 

Education—Free, but 
only in some states. 

Products — Coffee, maize, cotton, 
“rice, cocoa, sugar, tobacco, oranges, 
rubber, cattle, lumber, minerals. 

Diplomatic Representatives — Mr. 
Carlos Martins, Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary to U. S.; 
Jefferson Caffery, Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary and Plenipotentiary to Rio 
de Janeiro. 
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WANTED 


We pay big cash prices for thousands of different 
titles. We have bought over 9,000 books from men 
and women in every state in the Union! We nave 
eats as much as $500.00 fora single book. We paid 

Mir. Kuchler of Wisconsin over $1,000.00 cash! 
For example, we will pay you cash for the follow- 
ing books as described in our price list: 


Piigrim’s Progress .............. $4,000.00 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer........ 200.00 
Old Swimmin’ Hole............... 75.00 
PTT on0< 06260006 6veusee 100.00 
.... . , Seen 50.00 
Lécdwhastuenssed coda 35.00 
Venus and Adonis ............... 5,000.00 
PT ia ckiedewesccesuetis 
Uncle Tom's Cabin............... $0.00 
Leaves of Grass..... $4000006650068 250.00 
Dl nhenietnh $56 606666600cee8 25.00 
Last of the Mohicans............. 50.00 
Mis tnucghbnbdeedhonenten 100.00 
SR IN, ovcisedoceesecice eee 2800 
McGuffey Primer................. 100.00 
Tamertane & Other Poems....... 5,000.00 


These are but a few of the many thousands of 
books we want. DON’T SEND BOOKS until you 
have checked our latest list giving full informa- 
tion. Don't delay—a single old school book, story 
book, Bible, poetry, history, travel, almanacs, 
newspapers, letters, autograph, etc., may bring 
you $25, $50, $100, $500 or even $5,000 cash for 
certain books, Better investigate NOW. Send 
10cin coin or stamps to American Book 
Merchandise Mart, Dept. 114, Chicago, an 
we will send you latest list of old books we want 
to buy and cash prices we will pay. 
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Your Feet 


Thousands relieved from pain walk 


freely with HEEFN ER 
ARCH SUPPORTS 
Write for Free 


Booklet 


“Foot 


Facts" 
HEEFNER ARCH SUPPORT CO. 163 Lewis Bidg.. Salem, Virgini 


NOSE MUST DRAIN 1° RELIEVE Heab 


COLDS MISERIES 
When head colds strike, help nose drain, clear 

reduce swelling. Amazingly simple touse. At * 

all druggists. For FREE SAMPLE write 


the way for free breathing comfort with KON- 
KONDON’S, Dept. E-10, 2608 Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn. 


























DON’S NasalJelly. Quickly acts to open clog- S 
ged passages soothe inflamed, irritated tissue, 





Any PHOTO ENLARGED 


Size 8x10 inches. Original returned 
safely. SEND NO MONEY. Just mail 


photo, snapshot, or negative—receive 


3 for FAL 
promptly handsome Enlargement. Pay 
postman only 47c plus postage. STANDARD ART 
STUDIOS, Dept. 932-A, 113 Se. Jefferson, Chicage 
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SAVE 
YOUR 


Keep your own personal record of new 
world history in the making by preserving 
your copies of PATHFINDER. The new binder 
illustrated above is made especially for PATH- 
FINDER. It is light-weight yet durable— 
made of the best quality green buckram bind- 
ing. It is roomy, flat-opening—easily accom- 
modates 52 complete issues. No cutting, no 
trimming, no holes to punch—Just slip copies 
into place easily and quickly. 

This handy special binder will enable you 
to refer instantly to all the facts from all 
news fronts for any particular week or 
month you desire—as recorded and explain- 
ed for you in PATHFINDER. The price— 
which represents cost to us in quantities—is 
$1.25 for one binder; $2.25 for two; $3.00 
for three, postpaid. Mail your order today to 


PATHFINDER - - Washington, D. C. 
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PRESENTING 





Oveta Culp Hobby 


VERY soldier in our American 

armed forces has a mother, wife, 
sister, or sweetheart “back home” 
who has a special interest in his 
welfare, whether he is stationed in 
the battle zone of the Pacific or 
the frozen wastes of Iceland. In 
fact, the girl he left behind him 
is so interested in Private Jones’s 
well-being that the War Department 
has set up a Women’s Interest Section 
of the Bureau of Public Relations for 
the first time in history. To organize 
the new women’s section, the War De- 
partment called into service a top- 
notch newspaperwoman from Texas, 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, of Houston. 
Everyone knows Mrs, Hobby in Texas. 
For the information of non-Texans, 
she is executive vice president of the 
Houston Post and wife of William Pet- 
tus Hobby, former governor of Texas. 
She also has a list of “extra-curricular 
activities” that might be the envy of 
every co-ed. 

Currently, she is in the service of 
her country on a dollar-a-year basis, 
and she is giving the Army every min- 
ute of her time that she can spare from 
her home and family. It is her job to 
give women personalized news of 
their men in khaki through the press 
and radio. It is also her duty to get 
this information to women in every 
part of the country, and in this work 
she asks the co-operation of women’s 
clubs from the Canadian to the Mex- 
ican borders. 

Women’s groups have been eager to 
help. When Mrs. Hobby was setting 
up her organization in October, na- 
tional women club leaders met with 
her to form an Advisory Council to 
aid her in her work. At various times 
they get together to discuss the prob- 
lems and questions they are confront- 
ed with as the nation inducts an ever- 
increasing number of men into train- 
ing camps. 

In this connection, it is interesting 
to note one of the questions women 
most frequently ask Mrs. Hobby about 
Army life: How is the food? The an- 
swer is that it is getting better all the 
time. The Army is training 70,000 
cooks and bakers each year to use to 
the best advantage the menus Miss 
Mary Barber, food consultant to the 
Secretary of War, prepares for them. 
The shortage of trained men in the 
culinary arts was acute in the begin- 
ning, but then we didn’t have many 
soldiers who knew how to handle a 
tank either in 1939. In cooking, as in 
all other branches of the Army, our 
soldiers have made great progress, 
Mrs. Hobby reports. 

A visit to her office in the Munitions 
Building in Washington, D. C., pro- 
vides an idea of the schedule Mrs. 
Hobby has worked out for herself so 
that she can serve her family and her 





Mrs. Hobby Enlists for the Duration 


country too. Here one finds an un- 
usually attractive young woman di- 
recting a force of four competent 
newspaperwomen. From her office 
she speeds via airplane, to a mid- 
western city, where she begins a 
speaking tour that takes her thousands 
of miles from the Capital. Here we 
find her explaining to a group of club- 
women the need of equipment for a 
day-room in a near-by Army camp. 
The women promise to furnish what 
the Army does not provide. At the 
close of the meeting she holds a 15- 
minute question period. 

Back at the municipal airport she is 


next seen boarding a plane for Hous-. 


ton, home, and family. She has a short 
visit with her husband and children— 
Junior, nine, and Jessica, five, and has 
a quick look-in at the Post. While at 
home she tells a group of Texas club- 
women about refresher courses in nu- 
trition that clubwomen in the East are 
taking to combat the rising cost of 
food. The next glimpse of Mrs. Hobby 
would be at the CAA airport in Wash- 
ington, where she has flown in like a 
Texas whirlwind to resume her du- 
ties at her office. 

Even seasoned newspapermen shud- 
der at keeping up such a schedule over 
an indefinite period of time, and Mrs. 
Hobby’s son Bill vows he’ll never be a 
hewspaperman because “Mother is, 
and she has to work too hard.” 

With all her liaison work between the 
Army and the women of the country, 
Mrs. Hobby remains at heart a Texan, 
like almost everyone else from that 
most state-conscious state. Oveta Culp 
Hobby is a Texan born and bred, one 
of a family of girls born to the late 
I. W. and Emma Hoover Culp at Kil- 
leen, Tex., Jan. 19, 1905. Her father 
was a lawyer and had served in the 
Texas legislature. Oveta decided to 
pattern her career after his. 

To begin her career; she attended 
Mary Hardin Baylor College and the 
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University of Texas Law School. For 
eight years she served as parliament- 
arian of the Texas House of Represen- 
tatives and in the legal department of 
the State Banking Department, where 
she codified state banking laws. Be- 
tween times she wrote a syndicated 
column and a book on parliamentary 
law. Her book, Mr. Chairman, is used 
as a textbook in Texas and Louisiana. 
In 1930 she became assistant city at- 
torney of Houston, and was known 
throughout Texas as one of the lead- 
ing women lawyers in the state. 

The following year she married 
former Governor Hobby who is the 
publisher of the Houston Post, She 
soon shared her husband’s interest in 
newspaper work. First, she was re- 
search editor, later book editor of the 
Post, By 1936 she had risen to the 
position of assistant editor, and in 
1938 was elected executive vice pres- 
ident by the board of directors. 

According to those who have known 
Mrs. Hobby for many years, she has 
become increasingly attractive and 
alert with each year. She has direct- 
ed her interests into so many fields of 
activity that she has developed herself 
and broadened her own horizons by so 
doing. She has sponsored the Fine 
Arts Museum and orchestras in 
Houston, and. backed innumerable 
civic groups. In addition, she is an 
executive of a radio station, a director 
of a bank, a director of the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers Association, a 
member of the board of regents of the 
Texas State Teachers’ College and is 
very activé in the Democratic party. 

Her Washington office knows her as 
a “charming chief.” She inspires her 
co-workers with confidence in her 
ability, and they in turn try to keep 
the office running smoothly whether 
she is in Washington or on a speaking 
tour. The office turns out four pages 
of stories each week for both evening 
and morning papers, writes weekly 
copy for women news commentators, 
scans every paper from every Army 
post under the U. S. flag for stories 
that might be of interest to women, 
and gets out special bulletins to be 
used by women’s groups. 

Mrs. Hobby is always on the alert 
for suggestions on how to improve her 
newly organized bureau, and often 
notes down ideas suggested to her 
while on tour, She says “the single 
unit of common interest between the 
(women’s) section and the public is 
the American soldier,” and it is up to 
her to prove to American mothers that 
the Army is doing its utmost to provide 
for their sons’ welfare. At the outset 
she was called to the colors only to 
set up the bureau and get it going. But 
she has done such a good job and then 
came Pearl Harbor—well, in short, it 
Jooks as if Oveta Hobby is also in the 
Army for the duration. 
SO 

If all those 185,000 planes we are going 
to build in the next two years are not 
used up by war, we want to put in our bid 
now for one of them. We think we could 


turn it into a fine house in the country. 
(a = ee 


Hitler seems to be suffering from gen- 
eral illness. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Lincoln: His Life in Photographs 
(Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, $3)—Adults 
pie children alike will enjoy thumb- 
ing through this 160-page book of pic- 
tures of the Civil War President. The 
photographs are in chronological or- 
der and are supplemented with a sim- 
ply told biographical narrative. Pic- 
tures of Lincoln’s family and his sev- 
@ral homes are also included.. The 
author, Stefan Lorant, a Hungarian 
editor, who fled to London and there 
founded the sensationally successful 
“Picture Post,’ recently arrived in 
America. He first made the book in 
scrapbook form for his young son so 
that he would better understand Lin- 
coln’s career. Other admirers of Hon- 
est Abe now benefit from the work of 
Mr. Lorant, finding this one of the few 
current books that cannot be dated. 


. * > 











Four Years in Paradise (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., $3.50)—The pioneer wom- 
en of Kansas made the most of their 
meager resources, and apparently 
they passed on their knowledge to 
their granddaughters. For Osa John- 
son’s grandparents taught her how to 
grow a vegetable garden and churn 
butter to delight any hearty eater. Mrs. 
Johnson applied this knowledge in the 
heart of Africa wheh she and her first 
husband, the late Martin Johnson, 
spent four years at Paradise Lake in 
the Marsabit country photographing 
the jungle beasts for the American 
Museum of Natural History. Mrs. 
Johnson not only helped her husband 
“in the field” but was also the camp’s 
chief cook. The stories of her experi- 
ences as a photographer and a Kansas 
homemaker in the dark continent are 
entertaining and often amusing. She 
has used many of her late husband’s 
photographs to make her stories real. 








MOVIE WORLD 





Babes on Broadway (MGM)—Mickey 
Rooney and Judy Garland have been 
teamed so often that whenever Micke? 
can’t think of another funny joke Judy 
goes right into a dance to divert the 
audience. In this instance, the two 
top-ranking box office attractions are 
given a trite story to work with about 
two stage-struck youngsters who 
master-mind a musical comedy for the 
benefit of some underprivileged chil- 
dren. Best part of their minstrel show 
is the finale, when all break into 
“Waiting for the Robert E. Lee.” Al- 
though Mickey and Judy again out- 
shine the rest of the cast, Ray Mc- 
Donald has an opportunity to prove 
himself one of the screen’s most nim- 
ble young dancers. 


* . * 


Louisiana Purchase (Paramount)— 
Another Broadway hit has been pur- 
chased by Hollywood, embellished 
with technicolor and—shall we say it? 


—Bob Hope. The result is a fast- 
moving comedy and several well 
executed musical numbers. Down in 
Louisiana a Yankee Senator, Oliver P. 
Loganberry, played by Victor Moore, 
conducts an investigation on corrup- 
tion in which it is alleged a befuddled 
gentleman, Bob Hope, has had a hand. 
It looks for a while as if Mr. Hope 
will never survive this politica] tor- 
ture, but he is finally cleared by the 
good people of Louisiana after con- 
ducting a most extraordinary filibus- 
ter in the state house. Vera Zorina 
and Irene Bordoni of the stage show 
do their bit to make the screen version 
quite as zany, and Zorina’s dances 
make the musical numbers welcome 
interludes between the hot political 
sessions, 


SJ * * 


The Man Who Came to Dinner 
(Warner Bros.)—A gloom-chaser par 
excellence, this old stage play by 
George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart has 
been rejuvenated for the screen into 
a lively comedy. The screen borrow- 
ed Monty Woolley from the original 
stage cast to star in the production as 
“The Man.” Woolley is a literary man 
of note who tumbles right down the 
steps of a home in Medalia, Ohio, and 
then spends the next three weeks in 
a Wheel chair in the unfortunate home. 
He “rules the roost” with a high hand, 
and does his best with the aid of Ann 
Sheridan to break up the romance of 
his secretary, Bette Davis. As if these 
three top-notch actors didn’t mouth 
enough wit to delight the audience, 
Jimmy Durante has been added to stir 
up the commotion in the little Ohio 
home. The result is one of the best 
comedies of the season. A talented 
young actor, Richard Travis shows 
up well in his screen debut, and Reg- 
inald Gardiner, Billie Burke, Grant 
Mitchell and Mary Wickes also lend 
worthy assists in supporting roles. 
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$9,250,000 LIFE INSURANCE 
ISSUED UNDER NEW METHOD 


A new method of issuing safe life insurance 
by mail, without doctor’s examination, has 
been adopted by a well-known St. Louis com- 
pany which carries Dunne’s A+ (excellent) 
rating. Actual policy is mailed to the appli- 
cant for 10 days’ free inspection, No agent is 
permitted to call. 4 

This company features a low cost special 
policy which sells for only $1.00 a month 
(49 the regular rate first 5 years) then $2.00 
a month for 15 years. Policy is then fully 
paid up. It is straight life insurance of the 
20-pay life type, with double indemnity fea- 
ture, and also liberal cash and loan values 
covered by approved securities deposited with 
“¥ Insurance Department for the protection 
of all policyholders. Policy will be issued to 
any person in good health, age i day to 
vo Vvears, 

Readers of PATHFINDER, by sup lying the 
following information, can obtain this olicy 
by mail—Send No Money, just clip and mail 
the coupon to: 


AMERICAN LIFE & ACC. INSURANCE CO. 
144 American Life Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Full Name 
(Please print) 


City & 
Address.... it “ae State 
Date of Birth 
Color 
Year Mo Day or Race 
Sex Height Weight Age 


Describe Occupation 
Name of Beneficiary Re lationship 
Amount of Ins 

Are you in good health? Now Carried 


Check if under — 
Age 46 and Double 


Amount is wanted “Signature of Applicant or Parent 


How To Relieve 
Bronchitis 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
help loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, 
and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, ten- 
der inflamed bronchial mucous membranes. 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the understanding you 
must like the way it quickly allays the 
cough or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 





For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 


— 
Small Ad=Big Value 
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HOME IMPROVEMENTS 





Kitchen Light Panels 


Seen in a home where a few im- 
provements were recently made was 
e really bright touch. Just above the 
sink and work boards, which were 
built against an outside wall, there 
were installed horizontal bands of 
glass blocks, each band three or four 
blocks long and one block wide. Glass 
blocks such as these, put out by a 
number of firms, provide both light 
and cleanliness. Though impervious 
to sight they permit a soft light to 
filter through onto work surfaces. Non- 
porous, they do not hold dirt or dust 
and can be easily cleaned with a damp 
cloth. Since most of the blocks have a 
near-vacuum inside, they insulate as 
well as the rest of the wall. 

Oe 


Fire Resistance 


Civilian defense has made us all 
more than ever conscious of the haz- 
ards of fire. In many communities, 
people are laying in supplies of sand, 
checking their hose nozzles to make 
sure that they have a fine spray at- 
tachment for putting out incendiary 
bombs, and preparing for possible air 





raids. But fire carries on its own 
blitzkrieg, come war or peace; and the 
wise home owner will take precau- 
tions against it. 

Statistics prepared by the National 
Fire Protection Association show that 
a large percentage of all home fires 
are caused by sparks or other fire- 
brands landing on inflammable roofs. 
If you are planning a new roofing job, 
make sure that your shingles or other 
roofing materials are fjre resistant. 
Asphalt shingles, for example, can 
either be used for new roofing, or laid 
over the old.roofing, giving both econ- 
omy and safety. These shingles can 
be laid on in strips that save both 
labor cost and nails. They come in 
almost any variety of solid or blended 
colors that match the house color. 

Nothing that goes into asphalt 
shingles is yet on the priorities list. 
The principal ingredients are felt, 
asphalt and mineral granules, Asphalt 
shingles are made in 27 states. 


Replacing Wall Tiles 


If the wall tiles in your bathroom 
become loose, here’s a hint on how to 





Needle Charm at Little Cost 


ly. Number contains full details. 


2987—Take your pick .. . from this 
variety of small motifs for all your 
linens. You'll embroider them quick- 
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fix them firmly back into’ place. Get 
a small quantity of sodium silicate or 
water glass, together with a little zinc 
oxide, which can probably be had at 
your drugstore. Mix the two, apply the 
mixture to the back of the tile and fit 
it back onto the wall. 





Home Notes 


q A few cents’ worth of felt weath- 
er stripping around those doors with 
wide cracks will not only save on the 
fuel bill, but quell unpleasant drafts 
during this snillly season. 


G A burnt-out unglazed electric 
bulb need not be sheer waste. Cut off 
the neck, remove the filaments and you 
have an attractive little globe in which 
to grow your ivy plant. 


@ Does the kitchen stove discolor 
the wall behind it? Then build yourself 
a heat deflector—a shelf held up by 
angle irons, with a sheet of metal curv- 
ing in from the edge of the shelf to 
the lower part of the angle iron. Not 
only will it prevent discoloration of 
the wall, but it provides a handy shelf 
for salt, pepper and other condiments 
needed during preparation of the meal. 


@ Do you have your “black-out 
room” prepared yet? In many local- 
ities heavy penalties will soon go into 
effect against those who show light 
during an air raid alarm or test. 


















1018—Here’s choice crochet that can 
be yours! A larger and smaller medal- 
lion form an heirloom cloth, bed- 
spread or scarf. Number contains 
full details. 


















7113—Although fast asleep, 
Kitty is very decorative in 
this quilt—easily appliqued. 
Number contains full de- 
tails. 





1017 — Quickly crocheted in _ soft 
chenille, this halo brim hat is finished 
with a graceful snood. See the match- 
ing purse! Number contains full de- 
tails. 


2 eee I 
¥. <7 Q my 





Price of patterns i5¢ (in 
coins) each (plus one cent te 
cover cost of mailing). Com- 
plete instructions are included 
in each pattern. Address all 
orders to Needlecraft Editer, 
PATHFINDER, 82 Eighth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 
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FASHIONS & 


HOUSEHOLD 





“Whites” Sale 


Buying whites at the January sales? 
the wise housewife will do well to 
buy carefully, particularly this year, 
for prices are climbing on even such 
necessities as sheets and blankets. 
hese pointers will be of value to the 
one seeking to make her money 
“stretch” as far as possible. 

Sheets: Decide before’ buying 
whether a muslin or percale will best 
serve the purpose. Percales have a 
smoother appearance, are the “‘com- 
pany sheets.” Heavy muslin wears 
longer and loses most of its coarse- 
ness after a few washings. Watch 
the labels to compare sheets for the 
greatest number of yarn per inch, the 
highest breaking strength and the 
least sizing, or finish. A sheet with 
“pure finish,” or less than two per 
cent sizing is recommended as too 
much sizing leaves the sheet old-look- 
ing after the first wash, Buy sheets 
that are 108 inches long to allow for 
shrinkage, and remember that was 
the Jength before the sheets were 
hemmed. Buy a “torn” length sheet, 
which is straight with the weave. 
“Cut” length sheets are often on a 
bias after washing. 

Blankets: Wool is getting very 
scarce, and housewives will have to 
use more cotton blankets. But there 
are compensations. Although wool is 
warmer, cotton is stronger and lasts 
longer. A good cotton blanket will 
have at least 25 per cent wool. Hold it 
up to the light before buying, to see 
if it is of even texture throughout. 
Look also for an even weave and yarn 
closely knit together. 

—_—————— Se 


Chicken Fricassee 


No dish during these winter months 
has a more popular appeal to hearty 
eaters, and even the finicky, than 
chicken fricassee. It is an inexpensive 
dish, and easy to prepare. The follow- 
ing recipe serves six people. 

Ingredients: One five-pound stewing 
hen, cut up; one and one-half tea- 
spoons salt; three tablespoons fat; 
four tablespoons flour; two cups 
stock; one-half cup cream; one-fourth 
teaspoon ginger. 

Directions: Cook the chicken in salt- 
ed water until tender, letting it cook 
gently for about two hours. Drain, and 
flour and brown in butter. For the 
gravy, pour off the excess fat in the 
skillet, and add the flour until it begins 
to bubble. Add cream and stock until 
it thickens. Then add the ginger and 
season to taste. 





Steeped Tea 


So often in making a cup of tea, we 
Americans hastily pour a cup of hot 
water into a tea cup into which we 
have dipped a tea ball, and think we 
have an accceptable beverage. But to 





Bible Verse 


OR the mountains shall depart, 
and the hills be removed; but 
my kindness shall not depart from 
thee, neither shall the covenant of 
my peace be removed, saith the 
Lord that hath mercy on thee. 
Isaiah 54:10 





brew tea that will really be a delight to 
the palate, one should use an earthen 
teapot which has been warmed before 
the tea is measured into it. Add fresh 
water that has just been brought to the 
boiling point. Then let the tea steep in 
a warm place not more than five min- 
utes. If it is too strong for those who 
like a weak beverage, it can always be 
diluted. Try making afternoon tea 
this way, and serve with cinnamon 
toast. 
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Week’s Hints 


gq Thickening for gravies or soups 
may be made quickly by beating equal 
amounts of flour and water into a 
small, deep bowl with an_egg-beater 
until a smooth mixture js formed. 


q Silver should always be polished 
following the shape of the object—flat- 
ware lengthwise and _ hollow-ware 
with a large circular motion. 


gq That new waffle iron should be 
brushed off with a stiff brush, wiped 
with a damp cloth, dried with a soft 
cloth, and slipped into an oilskin bag 
after using. 


@ Avocados, now seen on the win- 
ter grocery shelf, are a good source of 
vitamins A, B, D, and many minerals, 
especially calcium. 


q In removing pajnt, apply paint 
remover with a brush and scrape off 
the paint when it begins to curl. 


q Left-over mincemeat may be used 
up by stuffing it into appleshells from 
which the pulp has been removed. 
Sprinkle with brown sugar, and bake 
until done. 


q A piece of charcoal kept on one 
of the shelves will remove all odor 
from your refrigerator. 


q@ A tasty filling for tarts is an 
equal portion of cranberries and rais- 
ins, spiced, sweetened and mixed to- 
gether. Serve tarts hot with hard 
sauce, 


@ Buttonholes made with fine cro- 
chet thread do not tear out so quickly 
as those made with ordinary sewing 
thread. 


q Pots and pans do not have to be 
scoured if the gas flame is kept on only 
high enough to maintain the boiling 
point. After liquid is brought to a boil 
it cooks no faster with high heat. 































Fashion Designs 


4941—Here's your “‘Five o'clock frock’’ so young 
in line, so flower-fresh with the embroidery accent. 
Sizes 14 to 20 and 32 to 4%. Size 16, 3'¢ yards 39 
inch fabric. 

4933—Quick to sew, quick to slip on, easy to launder 

where could you find a more practical morning 
style? Sizes 34 to 48. Size 36, 4% yards 35 inch 
fabric. 

4926—Be ‘‘on the job’’ for defense work in @ trim 
jumper-apron with its own blouse. It’s easy to make. 
Sizes 11 to 17; and 12 to 20, 30 to 40. Size 14, jumper, 
27%— yards 35 inch fabric; blouse, 15% yards. 





Price of each pattern is I5¢ in coins (plus one 
cent to cover cost of mailing). The Spring Fash- 
ion Book is 15 cents—and only 10 cents when 
ordered with a pattern. Address the PATHFIND- 
ER Pattern Department, 243 West I7th Street, 
New York, N. ¥. 
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5,000 TESTED RECIPES 


FOR PRACTICAL ECONOMICAL MEALS 


DESIGNED TO HELP THE THRIFTY WOMAN 

KEEP WITHIN HER BUDGET AND SERVE 

DELICIOUS APPETIZING MEALS DURING 
THIS NATIONAL EMERGENCY 


Colorful, Wash- 
able Jacket 

and Bind- 

tng 





Here is the Answer to— 


The Rising Cost of Living 


HUMB-INDEXED like a diction- 
ary—ready for instant use! 5,000 test- 
ed and approved recipes and helpful 
hints. 
photographs and drawings (many in 
full color) that make clear the steps 
in cooking and serving. 


MAIL COUPON 
Without Money 


Send for your copy of- 
THE AMERICAN WOM- 


A Few of the Many 
Features of this 
Great Cook Book 


AN’S COOK BOOK to- 
day! Let it begin to | yeaLTH facts, model 
prove at once how menus, caloric ta- 


bles, vitamins ex- 
plained. 


DIETS—for gaining 


much time, effort and 
money it can save you! 
Simply fill in the cou- 
on below and mail it or losing weight. 

‘OW! Send no money. | coMPLETE table and 
On delivery pay post- food service; alti- 
man amount due, plus tude cooking; for- 
a few cents postage. eign recipes adapted 
Then—if you are not to American use. 

satisfied that it is the | FLOOR plans for sug- 


s ’ é gestions for kitch- 
Sees SeprSl, practical, ens with more safe- 


cn in tee a 
vou Ans 3 bye ty and efficiency. 
turn it within five | AND many more fea- 
davs and your money | {wres,,,that., make 
will be refunded. For- tical cook book ever 
merly sold in another published. 

edition for $10.00. 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, Dept. 323-S 
2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me.......... copies of THE AMER- 
ICAN WOMAN'S COOK BOOK at the special price 
of ONLY $2.39 per copy. It is understood that, 
if I wish, I may return the book within five days 
and receive my money back. 


{ ]} Check here if enclosing amount due. We pay 
postage. Same money back guarantee applies, of 
course. 


Profusely illustrated with 230 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 





NATIONAL 


Not only did OPM order all manu- 
facture of rum from molasses to be 
suspended so that it could be turned 
instead into alcohol for explosives, but 
all distilleries capable of manufactur- 
ing 190 proof ethyl alcohol are or- 
dered to begin making it instead of 
liquor ...® The Immigration Appeals 
Board has overruled Special Examiner 
Judge Charles B. Sears’ order that 
Harry Bridges, West coast labor lead- 
er be deported for having been a Com- 
munist. The Board held there was no 
evidence that he had been one. Bridges 
announced that he would seek,citizen- 
ship... ®@ At the orders of the Pres- 
ident, the Navy Dept. has returned the 
Federal Shipbuilding Co., at Kearny, 
N. J., back to its owners. The Navy 
had taken it over when a labor dispute 
threatened work stoppage ...¢ Clar- 
ence Buddington Kelland, noted au- 
thor, has been named publicity direc- 
tor of the Republican National Com- 
mittee ...¢@ The President appointed 
Laurence A. Steinhardt, former Am- 
bassador to Russia, as Ambassador to 
Turkey. The move was considered 
significant because of Turkey’s strate- 
gical importance in any German at- 
tempt to drive through the Middle 
Fast. 

. * . 
FOREIGN & AMERICAS 

In another daring sea-air raid, the 
British sank three enemy commercial 
ships and shelled a German factory in 
a Norwegian’ fjord between Bergen 
and Trondheim ,.. ® The Russians 
are reportedly pouring reserves into 
the attack on German lines west of 
Moscow ... @ Though denied in Hel- 
sinki, rumors persist in Europe that 
the Finns have sent a peace emissary 
to the Russians ...@ As delegates were 
leaving for the conference of Amer- 
ican Foreign Ministers on war policy 
at Rio de Janeiro, Argentina’s Foreign 


Minister Enrique de Ruiz-Guinazu 
announced that Argentina will nof 
enter into any military pacts, nor 


perform any acts of “prebelligerence” 
against the Axis. But, at the same time, 
Germany’s Ambassador to Argentina, 
saron Edmund von Thermann, was 
“called home to report,” only three 
months after Argentina’s “Dies Com- 
mittee” had denounced him for fifth 
columnist work, and had demanded 
his expulsion ... © The United States 
has elevated its legations to Bolivia, 
Ecuador and Paraguay to the rank of 
embassies . e A Mexican Congres- 
sional committee has accused 69 Ger- 
mans and one Spanish Falangist of 
conducting espionage and propaganda. 


7 7 * 


U. S. AT WAR 
The War Dept. recorded 42,657 men 
as enlisting in the Army during our 
first month at war, and estimates that 
when complete reports are in for the 
month the figure will total 50,000. Dur- 








ing the first month of the last wa 
there were only 39,589 enlistments . . 
e President Roosevelt gave a specia 
citation for “courageous conduct’ t: 
Wake Island’s defenders, the First De 
fense Battalion, U. S. Marines, anc 
Marine Fighting Squadron 211 of Mh 
ine Aircraft Group 21. An eyewitnes 
report by an officer on temporary dut) 
who flew from Wake on Dec. 20, tw: 
days before it fell, reveal for the firs! 
time that Wake’s defenders sank «4 


total of seven Jap ships instead of fiv: 
—a cruiser, four destroyers, a gunboa 
.. @ The Navy ha 


and a submarine . 


join the NAVY 


First Navy Recruiting Poster of War 


commissioned the first of its planned 
blimp squadrons to patrol the coasts 
for submarines and mines. Moderate 
sized, non-rigid airships will make up 
the squadron... ® The former French 
liner Normandie is being converted 
into a troopship ... © The Navy is is 
suing its first new .recruiting poster, 
designed by McClelland Barclay and 
Chief Quartermaster Matt Murphy. 


PEOPLE 
Joseph Alsop, former Washington 
columnist and cousin both to Pres- 


ident and Mrs. Roosevelt, in China on 
duty for the Chinese government, is 
believed to have been captured by the 
Japanese at Hong Kong... e@ Mrs 
Elliott Roosevelt gave birth to a seven- 
pound son, her third child and the 
President’s twelfth grandchild. Her 
husband, Capt. Roosevelt, is on duty 
with a West Coast aviation unit... ® 
President Kalinin, of Soviet Russia, 
and King George, of Britain, exchang- 
ed “heartfelt wishes for the New Year” 
.»««®@ Mexico has expropriated 133,952 
acres of land belonging to publisher 
William Randolph Hearst. 
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PASTIME and SMILES 





“The Game” 


A favorite at many parties for the 
past few years, “The Game,” as it is 
universally called, is a modern, 
stream-lined version of charades. It’s 
good for a large part of the evening, 
and uses everyone in the average gath- 
ering. Two captains divide the play- 
ers into two teams, They retire to sep- 
arate rooms and write down sentences, 
quotations, titles or slogans for the op- 
posing team to act out, one to each 
member. When the teams are met, op- 
posing players alternate in taking a 
folded-up slip of paper frdm the other 
team’s captain, and, at a signal, at- 
tempting to act it out so the members 
of his own team can guess it. 

Fellow team members may ask ques- 
tions—“Is it a quotation?”, etc. The 
actor may not make sounds, nor use 
“props.” But he may indicate on his 
fingers how many words are of his 
slip, which word he is acting out, how 
many syllables it has, and which sylI- 
lable he is acting. These signals had 
better be agreed upon in advance. Fin- 
ger signs are usually sufficient. Each 
player is timed, and usually a time 
limit of five or six minutes is set for 
his team to guess what he is acting ouf. 

“The Game” offers opportunities to 
all, for those who are not good spur- 
of-the-moment actors are usually good 
guessers. Some phrases used in a re- 
cent game were “Spare Tire,” “Over 
the Alps Lies Italy,’ “Churchill Ad- 
dresses the American Congress.” Sin- 
gle personal nouns are barred, 





Brain Teaser 


After rowing upstream a mile and 
one-half in a boat, a man sees a bottle 
floating downstream with the current. 
Without stopping, he rows on for 18 
minutes, and then, without any waste 
of time, turns to row back, expending 
the same energy as he did rowing up- 
stream, He reaches his starting point 
at the same time the bottle gets there. 
What is the rate per hour of the cur- 
rent? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—Admiral 
Byrd’s party started 400 miles from the 
Pole, and they had 90 pounds of pem- 
mican when they started. The trick is 
to notice that on the first trip they ate 
one pound of pemmican every 10 miles 
and, on the second, two pounds every 
10 miles. 





Spelling Test 

The days of spelling bees seem to be 
pretty well over. But here’s a little 
private spelling bee to spring on your 
friends. Read this sentence to them, 
and ask them to spell! all the words 
correctly: “It is agreeable to view the 
unparalleled embarrassment of a ha- 
rassed saddler or peddler sitting sta- 
tionary on a cemetery wall, gauging 
the symmetry of skillfully peeled po- 
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Word Origins 


Casualty: This word has réniain- 
ed almost the same for centuries, 
ever since the Romans used the 
words casus and casualtas, meaning 
fall or accident. In English casual- 
ty still means an accident, especial- 
ly one that is not foreseen. In 
military and naval usage it means 
a loss of men, not only because of 
death, but also because of wounds, 
discharge, capture, or desertion. 





Ask them to spell straight 
Even the best 


tatoes.” 
through the sentence. 
are likely to go down on one or two 
of these familiar words. 
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Smiles 
Military—How come the German 
army has fallen down so in Russia? 
Expert—They must have slipped on 
the steppes. 


Jones—I thought you made a New 
Year’s resolution not to drink any 
more. 

Brown—I did. 

Jones—But you're drinking as much 
as ever. 

Brown—Well, that’ s not any more. 


You say Gibb is now an investment 
counselor ? 
Yes, he traded a lot of his own mon- 


ey for experience, and now he’s try- 


ing to reverse the process. 


enlistment—Seasick, 


Seaman, third 
buddy? 
Seaman, first enlistment—No, but 


“I'd hate to yawn. 


Sergeant—Okay now, toughening up 
exercises. Everyone on his_ back. 
Legs in the air. Pretend you're pedal- 
ing a bicycle. One, two, one, two— 
Hey, you! Why aren’t you pedaling? 

Rookie—Sarge, I’m pretending I’m 
going downhill and coasting. 


George—I hear Jones is paying his 
wife back for buying him that Christ- 
mas necktie. 

Joe—Yes, he actually wears it. 

Daughter—Going to bed, mother? 
Aren’t you going to wait for dad to 
come in? 

Mother—What’s the use. 
cold I can hardly talk. 


With this 


So the doctor suggested a warmer 
climate for you? I didn’t know you 
were sick. 

I wasn’t. 
bill, 


I went there to collect a 


Mother (opening refrigerator) — 
Sonny, did you pick all the white meat 
off this chicken? 

Sonny—Well, mother, to 
clean breast of it, I did. 


make a 


A en ye — 
Pat ee Be + PRA a ya oe 
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Old Age Policy Pays 
up to 5100 a Month |! 


Needed Protection, Ages 65 to 85, 
Costs Only 1 Cent a Day 


The Postal Life & Casualty Insur- 
ance Co., 524 Postal Life Building, 
Kansas City, Mo., has a new acci- 
dent policy for men and women of 
ages 65 to 85. 

It pays up to $500 if killed, up to 
$100 a month for disability, new sur- 
gical benefits, up to $100 for hospital 
care and other benefits that so many 
older people have wanted. 

And the cost is only 1 cent a day— 
$3.65 a year! 

Postal pays claims promptly; more 
than one-quarter million people have 
bought Postal policies. This special 
policy for older people is proving espe- 
cially attractive. No medical exami- 
nation—no agents will call, 

SEND NO MONEY NOW. | Just 
write us your name, address and age— 
the name, address and relationship of 
your beneficiary—and we will send a 
policy for 10 days FREE INSPEC- 
TION. No obligation. Write today. 


GREAT PYRAMID 
PROPHECIES 
Is This Wisdom Lost? 


WERE the ancients gifted with strange 

powers of foresight? Their predictions 
have startled the scientifie world. Astound 
ing is the revelation that they. possessed « 
secret wisdom for the mastery of life which 
has been preserved throughout the ages 
You may learn how to share this heritage of 
knowledge. Write for the fascinating free 
Sealed Book. Address: Scribe J. Q. Z, 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


San Jose (AMORC) California 





1F YOU HAVE 


GRAY HAIR 


<< and DON’T LIKE a 
: MESSY MIXTURE.... 
\y then write today for my 


FREE TRIAL BOTTLE 


As a Hair Color Specialist for over 40 years, I am proud of 
my Color imparter. As you Use it, the Gray Hair slowly 
becomes Darker; each application deepens the color, EASY 
and CLEAN to use; it can’t leave stains. I want -to con- 
vince you by sending my Free Trial Bottle, and booklet All 
About Your Hair. CAUTION: Use only as directed on 
label. No skin test needed. 


_ ARTHUR RHODES, Hair Color Expert, Dept. 4, LOWELL, MASS. 
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WASHINGTON 


Every week in 1942, the news 
will be just about the biggest 
thing in the lives of everyone. 
Of Washington news this is 
particularly true, for it is here 


America’s future is now being 


moulded. But you'll be right 
up to date and understand it 
all if you read PATHFINDER 
every week, 
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RHYME & REASON 





HUSBANDMAN who had a quarrel- 

some family, after having tried in 
vain to reconcile them by words, thought 
he might more readily prevail by an ex- 
ample. So he called his sons and bade 
them lay a bundle of sticks before him. 
Then having tied them up into a fagot, 
he told the lads, one after another, to take 
it up and break it. They all tried, but 
tried in vain. Then, untying the fagot, 
he gave them the sticks to break one by 
one. This they did with the greatest ease. 
Then said the father: “Thus, my sons, as 
long as you remain united, you are a 
match for all your enemies; but differ and 
separate, and you are undone.” 

—AESOP 


7 * 7 


I don’t think much of a man who is not 
wiser today than he was yesterday. 
—ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


- *. * 


Content: This is the charm, by sages often 
told, 
Converting all it touches’into gold; 
Content can soothe, where’er by fortune 
placed, 
Can rear a garden in the desert waste. 
—HENRY K. WHITE 


. * ° 


Our object now, as then, is to vindicate 
the principles of peace and justice in the 
life of the world as against selfish and 
autocratic power, and to set up among 
the really free and self governed peoples 





FHA | Insures Homes 













a if igo 


Even Low Income Can Afford One 


Do you wonder if you could afford a home of your 
own? It may be easier than you think. 

For, last year, 42,759 families earning less than 
$2,000 bought new homes under the Federal Housing 
Administration loan plan, If they can do it, so can 
you. 

Terms of the FPHA-insured loans are so reasonable 
you may comfortably buy a home costing twice your 
annual income. 

There are countless ways to save money in a home 
of your own. Our 24-page booklet tells economies in 
building materials, built-in furniture; thoroughly ex- 
plains FHA-insured loan plan; has photographs of 22 
charming low-cost homes financed by ° 





Send 15c in coins (plus one cent to cover cost of 
mailing) for your copy of ‘‘Planning and Financ- 
ing Your Low-Cost Home’ to PATHFINDER 
Home Service, 635 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

ae following booklets are also available at 15c 
each: 

No, 193—‘‘Fashion Drawing Made Easy.”’ 


No, 197—*‘Advertising Design Self-Tanght.” 








of the world such a concert of purposes 

and of action as will henceforth insure the 

observance of those principles. 
—WOODROW WILSON 


* * * 


I am a part of all that I have met; 
Yet all experience is an arch wherethro’ 
Gleams that untravl’d world whose mar- 


gin fades 
Forever and forever when I move. 
—TENNYSON 


I do not like the man who squanders 
life for fame; give me the man who liv- 
ing makes a name, 

—MARTIAL 

When a man puts on a character he is a 
stranger to, there’s as much difference 
between what he appears, and what he 
is really in himself, as there is between 
a vizor and a face. 

—LA BRUYERE 


_ * *. 


What you lend is lost; when you ask 
for it back, you may find a friend made 
an enemy by your kindness. If you begin 
to press him further, you have the choice 
of two things—either to lose your loan 
or lose your friend. 


—PLAUTUS 


* * * 


Who seeks, and will not take when once 
*tis offer’d, 

Shall never find it more. 

—SHAKESPEARE 


* * 


Age may have one side, but assuredly 
Youth has the other. There is nothing 
more certain than that both are: right, 
except perhaps that both are wrong. 

—STEVENSON 

Remorse goes to sleep during a prosper- 

ous period and wakes up in adversity. 
—ROUSSEAU 
I love vast libraries; yet there is a doubt, 

If one be better with them or without,— 
Unless he use them wisely, and, indeed, 

Knows the high art of what and how 


to read. 
—J. G. SAVE 


. * * 


Banish the future; live only for the 
hour and its allotted work . . . For 
surely our plain duty is “not to see what 
lies dimly at a distance, but to do what 
lies clearly at hand.” 

—OSLER 

Why should we call ourselves men, un- 
less it be to succeed in everything, every- 
where? Say of nothing, “This is beneath 
me,” nor feel that anything is beyond 
our powers. Nothing is impossible to 
the man who can will. 

—MIRABEAU 

The darkest hour in any man’s life is 
when he sits down to plan how to get 
money without earning it. 

—HORACE GREELEY 


* * * 


Man is his own star, and the soul that can 
Render an honest and a perfect man, 
Commands all light. 

—JOHN FLETCHER 


Freed@m is the one purport of all 
man’s struggles, toilings, and sufferings, 
in this earth. 

—CARLYLE 








Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? Do 
you want agents? Want help? Want to work up 
a gree business at home through the mails? 
Tell your story to more than two million PATH- 
FINDER readers. 

Classified Rates—50 cents a word; minimum 

10 words. Each initial and group of figures, 

as well as each part of the name and address, 

will be counted as words. 

Address—Classified Ad Dept., PATHFINDER, 
Washington, D. C. 









BABY CHICKS 
COLONIAL IS FIRST. World’s Largest Chick Pro 
cer. ? ‘Because Colonial has the Prices! 
The Layers! The Service! Send postcard for Free 


Catalog, Cut-Prices and Balanced Income Pla 
ai Poultry Farms, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


CALL ON FRIENDS WITH GREETING CARD Assort- 
ments; Easter, Birthday, other occasions. Persona! 
Stationery; Gift Wrappings. Big Profits. Experience 
unnecessary. les on approval. Wallace Brown, 
225 Fifth Avenue, pt. G-64, New York. 
SPECIAL WORK FOR WOMEN. Demonstrate love! 
dresses in your home. Earn to $18.00 weekly, get 
own dresses free. No investment. Give age, dress 
size. Fashion Frocks, Desk 31032, Cincinnati, O. 
SELL NYLON HOSIERY and Famous Snag-Protected 
Silk Hosiery. Sensational profit opportunity. Write 
fully for Pree selling outfit. American Mills, Dept 
G-44, Indianapolis, Ind. 


FLORIDA REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 
FLORIDA — HEALTHSEEKER, 


acre; $2 acre cash, $1 acre 
Interstate Development 














home- 


per month. Booklet free. 
Co,, Orlando, Fila. 


FOR INVENTORS 


INVENTORS:—HAVE YOU a sound, practical inven- 

tion for sale tented or unpatented? If so, 
write Charter nstitute of American Inventors, 
Dept. 87, Washington, D. C. 


HELP WANTED 


RELIABLE MAN OR WOMAN WANTED to call on 

farmers. Some making $100.00 in a week. Experi 
ence unnecessary. Write McNess Company, Dept. 573. 
Freeport, Illinois. 


HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 


HOTELS CALL FOR TRAINED MEN and Women. 
Good pay. Learn at home. Write Lewis Hotel 


Training Schools, Room AB-7559, Washington, D. C. 
INSURANCE 


OLD AGE INSURANCE—Learn how to save on Life, 
Sickness and Accident Insurance. Write Mail In- 
ur: rvi tment 1, Rockford, Illinois. 
MEDICAL 
HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE is a danger signal often 
associated with Hardening of the Arteries, a Stroke 
Paralysis, Heart Trouble, Kidney Disease, and othe: 
grave complications. MResultful treating methods of 
The Ball Clinic have proven dependable for nearly a 
quarter of a century. Send for Free Blood Pressure 
Book—today. No obligation. The Ball Clinic, Dept. 
6362, Excelsior Springs, Missouri. 


PILES? Send $1 for “‘Emmalis’’ Ointment—a merit- 

ed, time-tested formula. Money back if not satis- 
fied. James Williams, Inc., 124 N. 7th Street, 
Newark, N. J. 


NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS __ 
MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK As a Trained Practical 


Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chi- 
cago School of Nursing, Dept. M-1, Chicago. 


OLD STAMPS WANTED 


I WILL PAY $100.00 EACH for 1924 ic green Franklin 

stamps, rotary perforated eleven (up to $1,000.00 if 
unused). Send 6c today for Large Illustrated Folder 
showing Amazing Prices paid. Vernon Baker (21B- 
PA), Elyria, Ohio. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Don’t delay. Protect your idea with a 

Patent. Secure *“‘Patent Guide’’ and “Record of In- 
vention’’ form—Free. Preliminary information fur- 
nished without obligation. Write CLARENCE A 
O'BRIEN, Registered Patent Attorney, 237A Adams 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 10c. Catalogue. Para- 
mount, C-358 East Market, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsy! 
vania. 
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PHOTO FINISHING 


8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. Send 
25c—Mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West Salem. 
Wisconsin. 








POULTRY MAGAZINE 


AMERICA’S LEADING POULTRY MAGAZINE tells 

how to raise poultry for profit. Latest discoveries 
practical, money-making ideas. Subscribe now. Five 
years $1.00, one year 25c. Poultry Tribune, Dept. C-69 
Mount Morris, Ill. 


SONG POEMS WANTED —__ 

SONGWRITERS: Send poem for our plan and Free 

Rhyming Dictionary. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Building, Chicago. 





66 DIFFERENT UNITED STATES—10c. 
Utechts. 1143R North Keeler, Chicago. 


TOBACCO 


LOOK! Mellow Golden Smoking or rich ripe chew- 
ing, four pounds, guaranteed and postpaid, $1.00. 
Riverside Ranch, Hazel, Kentucky. 


VIEWS OF WASHINGTON 


8 BEAUTIFUL LITHOGRAPHS. Large panoramic 
views of world’s greatest Capital—White House, Su- 
preme Court, and alf other important Government 
buildings and points of interest.. These authoritative 
photographic presentations should be in every home 
and school. Makes nice souvenir, birthday or party 
gifts. Sent postpaid for 25 cents, stamps or coin. 0: 
5 copies for a dollar bill. Pathfinder. Washington. 
D. 
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Between You and Me 
—and the Gatepost 


As the British defense lines in the Malayan peninsula 
draw southward, into Japanese hands fall, one by one, 
spots of interest and areas of vital concern to the Allied 
cause. Now Ipoh, tin center, is in the hands of the 
vellow invaders, and in the path lies the picturesque 
city of Kuala Lumpur. 

Adverting again to our journey through the Malayan 
peninsula a few years ago, I cannot but tell of our trip 
from Kuala Lumpur, picturesque city of mosques, to the 
northward along the jungle roadway towards Penang. 
We were driving along in the outskirts of Kuala Lumpur 
when I noticed a sign “Yukon Gold Co.” Having as a 
young man lived in Alaska, the name was in my mind. I 
asked the driver to stop, and we turned in on a side 
road to follow the sign. Presently we came to a small 
frame oftice building. 

“Any Alaskans about?” I inquired on entering. “Sure,” 
was the reply. Here was George Coffey, son of an oldtime 
Klondike mining engineer and an engineer himself, and 
here was F. S. Holzapfel, a former resident of Canadian 
Yukon. They showed us the old Klondike dredges, trans- 
planted from the golden river beds of the upper Yukon 
digging in the tin gravels of Malaya. It was gold they 
dug,-but by another name, 

Last week I heard that Mr. Coffey and all the employees 
of the tin operation were safe in Singapore, and that 
before evacuating to safer territory, they had effectually 
destroyed the valuable dredge machinery and sunk 
the barges, 


ewe 


And southward still, along the straits of Malacca lies 
the little seaport town of Malacca, which antedates Singa- 
pore and from which the earliest Portuguese navigators 
operated. 

Here at least, the Japanese cannot defile one spot. It is 
the tomb of Saint Francis Xavier, noted Jesuit and apostle 
of the Far East. The body was moved to Goa, in India, 
in 1553, but the empty crypt is marked by a simple bronze 
tablet and travelers visit it to pay reverence to a noted 
missionary. 

2: 2 2 

Over a hundred years ago, Comte, French philosopher, 
declared: “Without some new spiritual influence, our age, 
which is a revolutionary age, will produce a catastrophe.” 

One could almost utter the same words today without 
fear of contradiction. And surely there is current unani- 
mity among thinkers that a spiritual rebirth is needed to 
pull the world out of the tailspin it is in today. 


x *k* * 


One explanation advanced as to the German retreat in 
Russia is that in winter warfare, it was impossible to dig 
in, and that they are going back to the so-called Stalin 
line, where extensive fortifications and a miles-wide 
trench system is available. 

Time will tell. 


kkk) 


The other day I had the pleasure of meeting an old 
friend, Frank Murphy, Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court. As Governor General of the Philippines, Governor 
of Michigan, Attorney General of the United States and 
now Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, he has had 
«bout as distinguished a career as any man in public 
life today. Year for. year, it represents a seven-year rise 
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that is perhaps unparalleled in American civic annals. 

Distressed greatly by the course of the war in the 
Philippines, Justice Murphy is frequently called into 
counsel on matters pertaining to the Far East. As Gov- 
ernor General of the Islands, he ranged the length and 
breadth of the Philippines and is perhaps as well posted 
as any American on its history and resources. 


eS wR 


Superlatives are much in use in Washington these days. 
“The best organizer since,” “the best speaker since,” “the 
best leader since,” and so on. When so many men of 
superior qualities are brought to the national capital at 
one time, small wonder that the competitive spirit develops. 

One oldtime newspaperman was recalling the other day 
the occasion of the fight on the wool schedule of the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff law, back in 1910, when the insurgent 
revolt in the Senate was laying the foundation for the 
Bull Moose party. 

Senator Francis E. Warren, of Wyoming, great ranch 
owner of the West, had presented his case. Senator Dolli- 
ver, of lowa, was presenting the opposition. “The Senator 
from Wyoming of course is interested in his sheep. He 
has a lot of them. In fact, he is the greatest shepherd 
since Abraham.” 

Whieh probably is an all-time record for superlatives. 


=x *k * 
January 


y twenty-second brings a birthday to your 
publisher. I’ve already received greetings from one very 
good distinguished friend—“Uncle Chase” Osborn, former 
governor of Michigan, my native state, who also has a 
birthday on the same day. “I hope our joint birthdays 
bring good luck to you,’ he writes from his lair in 
“Possum Poke in Possum Lane,” Poulan, Worth County, 
Georgia. 

So I pass on this good luck to all our friends, but par- 
ticularly these spetial friends who also claim January 22nd 
for their birthday: 


Fulton Oursler, publisher of Liberty Magazine 

Judge Fred Vinson, of the D. C. Court of Appeals 

Robert R. Guthrie, of the Office of Production 
Management 

Spencer Armstrong, publisher, and writer, of 
New York 

Clem Shaver, of the R. F. C., former Democratic 
National committeeman from West Virginia, 


and may all the birthdays be happy ones, whenever they 
do come. 


x *k * 


Peanut eating will get a big boost when we begin to 
feel the pinch of the war embargo on cashew nuts. Our 
supply of these nuts came largely from Malaya. 


& -® 

From the Far Eastern war front come strange dis- 
patches that Japanese soldiers, in attacking a British air- 
drome, were seen “swinging from tree to tree like under- 
sized Tarzans.” 

That’s something the youthful American will under- 
stand—he’ll remember Daniel Boone of his schoolbooks 
swinging on a vine to escape the threatening Indians. 


22. 2 


The tire rationing orders have left many motorists in 
precarious want. The man who put off buying new tires 
now gets a definite priority—for walking. 

Anyway, there’s some solace in the fact that we’ve got 
a second cousin in the tire retreading business. 





























Thousands have done so!—and 
only an actual organic eye dis- 
ease should prevent you from knowing the same 
relief. Here is how you may free yourself from 
the handicap of eyeglasses—or from the fear 
that you may soon have to mar your appearance 


with a pair of them! 


OW long have you worn 
glasses? How long have head- 
aches, blurred type, nervous- 

ness, eye-strain or inflamed eyes 
made you believe you might soon 
have to wear them? Is your vision 
affected by farsightedness, near- 
sightedness, astigmatism, cataract, 
or a tendency in either eye to cross 
when you are tired? 


Perhaps you believe that as you 
grow older your eyes grow weaker, 
and hence need “crutches.” Per- 
haps you believe that “rest glasses” 
help tired eyes—or that glasses help 
growing children to gain better 


vision. 
The Real Cause of Most Eye 
Trouble 


Don’t let yourself become resigned 
to such ideas! For many years the 
prescription of glasses for each and 
every case of eyestrain and im- 
paired vision has been based on 
Helmholtz theory—the belief that the 
focus of the eyes, in the lens, was 
at the root of the trouble. 


But actually the focal lens of the 
eye seldom changes! The trouble is 
in the muscles of the eye itself— 
muscles which can be strengthened 
and brought back into proper and 
efficient balance. 


The eye is part of the body. It suf- 
fers from abuse. It responds to exer- 
cise, Of the many eyes which today 
are genuinely tired, sick, slack in con- 
trol—the great majority can be adjusted 
back to normality with simple home 
treatment. 
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gy 5-DAY EXAMINATION FOR 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 
2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 


Send me SIGHT WITHOUT GLASSES, by Dr. Harold M 
When the book arrives, I will pay the postman 
$1.98 plus a few cents postage and postal charges. It is 
book within 
be refunded. 


Peppard 


understood that if I am not helped by this 
5 days I may return it and my money will 


FREE—,; 


, Name 
4 Address 


Check here if enclosing payment 


City State 
8 8 Send cash with order. WE PAY THE POSTAGE. 


refund guarantee applies, of course. 
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yg accept this offer at ence—Dr 
pard’s 7-PiECE KIT of CHARTS for home treatment 


How Weak Eyes Can Be 
Restored 


This treatment—really a groupof very 
easy and soothi exercises—is fully 
described in the Sight Without 
Glasses, by Dr. Harold M. Peppard. 
In its pages are the oe. the meth- 
ods, and the results that have already 
led to perfect sight—without 
for hundreds of others. We believe the 
method it contains is so sound, so far 
past the realm of experiment, that it 
will enable YOU to SEE as you have 
not seen for years. 


Cotten glasses when your eyes are 
overworked is like getting a crutch for 
a badly strained leg muscle. Continu- 
ing to wear glasses is like continuing to 
use the crutch when the strained 
muscle is all ready to be used normal- 
ly again! If you are worried about the 
discomfort and expense of glasses—or 
if you are reluctant to inflict them on 
your children—then let this remark- 
able and widely acclaimed book give 
pone help you so earnestly are look- 
ing for. 


WE WILL SEND IT TO YOU 
FOR A 5 DAY FREE TRIAL 


This is the unqualified offer we make 
to you: Send the coupon below, with- 
out money. Sight Without Glasses will 
be sent to you at once for an entirely 
FREE examination. When the book ar- 
rives pay the postman $1.98 plus a few 
cents postage, Test it yourself for 5 
days—try it out on your own eyes. If 
within 5 days it has not proven its 
value to you—by all means return it to 
us, and your money will be -immedi- 
ately refunded. With this book you 
will receive, FREE of any extra cost, 

the 7-Piece Kit of Eye 
— Strengthening Charts which 
M have been specially prepar- 

ed for readers of this book, 
and which are described in 
the panel above. 


é Think how much better 
looking and more comfort- 

fom you would be if you 
could leave your glasses off 

Pep: for good! How much more 
B convenient it would be if 
you had no glasses to hunt 
' for, to drop, to replace or 
renew! And how many 

§ years younger you would 
. look. Here is the book that 
£ has been written specifically 


to bring you these blessings 
five invite you to try it. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW. 


The same 


FRE thls book... 
7-Piece Kit 


For Nearsightedness, Farsightedness, 
Eyestrain 
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SIT-DOWN 
HEADING CHARTS 


nt Without 
’ 
Glasses, has condensed 
the principles of thi 
method into a series 
simple, easily followed 


muscle routines. 
To help you follow 


above. t has 
scientifically Goulgnea to 
ive you the greaiest 
vision in’ th y 
possible time. a 


Microscopic Pages 


Four copies 
miniature ‘pe e f of 


upp agal 
wear and sctlage. Rees 
Stay toward Bight with 
out Gta 3 ight with. 
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CHART FOR DAILY 
EYE EXERCISE 


FREE, if you mail 
the coupon below now, 
is the large chart shown 
above. It is eyeletted 
for hanging on your 
wall — provides correct 
routines for resting and 
strengthening your eyes. 
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‘What This Method 
Is Doing: 


Miss 8B. Age 26. Had 
severe headaches for 7 years 
when reading, etc. Glasses 
prescribed; some relief.— 
Used this method .. . dis- 
pensed with glasses. Change 
in diet ended headaches. Re- 
sults satisfactory after 1 
month, 


Artist. Age 36. Suffered 
strained feeling in and above 
eyes. Vision would blurr 





after 2 hours’ work, Glasses 
helped, but gave no com- 
plete relief. Eyes became 
better after first treatment 
through this method . ‘ 
normal after five treatments. 


Master B. Age 10. Had se- 
vere, frequent headaches 
from school work. Wore 
glasses 2 years —Farsight- 
edness completely relieved 
after five treatments. 4 
years later he still is free 
of symptoms, 


Mr. T. B. Age 20. Glasses 
worn since age of 6. Lens 
strength continuously  in- 
creased, but eyes quickly 
tired. —Within 12 month 
after starting this method, 
was able to read regular 
print without glasses, Now 
can leave them off entirely. 


A. Age 14. Cross-eyed from 
birth Glasses worn since 
age 2, steadily increased in 
strength. After 3 months 
of this method, however, eyes 
were straightened, rision 
became normal, glasses were 
discarded. 


Mrs, M. Age 74. For 5 years 
was unable to sew, knit. read 
without intense discomfort 
—After 10 days with this 
method, glasses 40% weaker 
proved sufficient. 3 weeks 
later, glasses reduced one- 
third more. Now uses glass- 
es only for very close work. 
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